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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT HAPPENED 
IN THE PHILIPPINES AFTER THE 
BATTLE OF MANILA BAY. 


THE day before I left the Monadnock, the chief master-at-arms and 
the chief boatswain’s mate were taken sick. Surgeon Decker thought 
at first that the disease might be heat prostration, but there were 
some features that were not like heat prostration, but more like 
paralysis. He then thought the trouble might be due to poison from 
wood alcohol, but there was not the slightest smell of alcohol about 
either man, and both declared they had not drunk any alcohol. It was 
decided to send them to the hospital at Cavite. I saw the master-at- 
arms walk aft to be put into the steam launch, and he appeared the 
same as ever, unless one looked at him carefully. He was a very 
handsome man, and as he walked aft that morning he had a good color, 
and his eyes looked bright; but they stared meaninglessly in front of 
him, and his legs moved like stilts. When he got to the tug, his legs 
had to be lifted over the side one by one. He died at one o’clock and 
his body at once gave off the odor of wood alcohol. The chief boat- 
swain’s mate died the following afternoon in the same way. 

I left Manila about one o’clock on the 31st of May in the tiny gun- 
boat “Samar,” one of thirteen bought from Spain after the war. It 
was commanded by Ensign McFarland. We steamed out of the bay, 
and headed towards the south. The afternoon was beautiful, and 
when we got outside and met the pleasant southern breeze, and the 
gunboat began to move about a little in a graceful way, I cannot tell 
the feeling of happiness I had. At last, I was away from the oven 
in which I had been baked for two months; I was going to a new ex- 
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perience; I was going to a real ship, not a monitor, and I was to be 
executive officer, the second in command. 

That evening, at six o’clock, three of us had our dinner on the 
quarterdeck, and I found that I had a natural appetite. I found that 
I felt alive, and wanted to do things. Then I realized how baked and 
worn out I had become in the Monadnock. I slept delightfully on 
deck that night, and we spent the next morning in steaming swiftly 
through the beautiful straits and bays of the Philippines. On one 
green islet we saw a native leaning on his spear, surrounded by his 
family, just outside the door of his little home. He seemed as inde- 
pendent and as prosperous as any man, and to have on his fertile islet 
always under a summer sky, everything that a man needs to make him 
happy. 

We passed high mountains, ran close by the shore in deep water, 
and went by little villages; always in smooth water, always pleas- 
antly. My recollection of that day is of a vague panorama of pictures 
succeeding each other—pictures of the water, sky, mountains, clouds 
and islands, with an occasional village and an occasional native boat. 
With the perfect freedom from responsibility and the grateful release 
from the prison of the Monadnock, this day seems to me to have been 
one of the happiest of my life. Yet as I looked at McFarland, I could 
not help a little feeling of bitterness, in seeing this young man so early 
in command of a vessel, when I compared with it the crushing hope- 
lessness of the life that officers of my age had led for many years. 
We had spent the most aspiring years of our lives in the dullest, the 
most uninteresting and most useless duties because they were done 
on board of obsolete ships that were a disgrace to the nation. We 
knew that at the end of the War of the Rebellion we had had a fine 
Navy, and we knew that it had been necessary for Congress to keep 
that Navy up, just as much as it had been necessary for every city to 
keep its police force up. But Congress had not kept the Navy up; 
Congress had stamped the Navy down. 

A Naval officer’s life is hard enough at the best, with its separation 
from family and friends, and its months without mail; but a man can 
stand a good deal if he knows he is doing useful work. During 
the Civil War not a single battle was fought under sail; and yet as 
soon as the war was over the Navy was sent straight back to the ob- 
solete sail period. During the four years that midshipmen of my 
date spent at the Naval Academy and for many years after three- 
quarters of the time was taken up with sails and spars. We had sense 
enough to know that it was wrong, but we had to do it just the same. 
The whole life, the whole system was damnable! But when I gazed 
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at this young man, in command of his ship, every faculty alert, I saw 
that a day of healthful ambition was dawning for the Navy. 

I found the duties of executive officer quite different from those of 
watch officer or navigator. As watch officer one has to do duty for, 
four hours at a time and then is off duty a definite length of time. 
As navigator one has to do duty whenever there is duty to be done; 
but the duties of executive officer require a “continuous performance.” 
For instance, the First Lieutenant sits down about one o’clock to do 
something and just then the Surgeon interrupts him with a lot of 
papers that concern the “First Luff” very little, but which he must 
look over carefully and initial and send to the Captain. The Pay- 
‘master is waiting, and as soon as the Surgeon is gone he makes a re- 
quest that the men of the crew be sent down to sign their names, 
with the officers of their divisions to witness their signatures. The 
First Lieutenant begins to give the officer of the deck certain di- 
rections as to how and when to do this and is half done when the 
Chief Engineer comes to report that coal-passer Smith has given out 
with the heat and that he needs some one else in his place right away. 
Then the First Lieutenant examines the watch, quarter and station 
bill to find a suitable man, and the chances are that he gets a man who 
gives out with the heat on the very first watch. Then the Captain 
sends out an order that he wants his gig immediately, and then 
changes his mind and orders a steam launch instead. Then the chief 
master-at-arms wants to know if he can let the barber shave the pris- 
oners. Then John Jones comes and asks if he cannot go ashore to-day 
on liberty, instead of to-morrow, because his friend Pat O’Flaherty 
of the Monterey is going ashore to-day and they want to see each 
other. Then Lieutenant Plunkett of the Petrel comes to call and 
when he is going Lieutenant Werlich of the Monterey comes to call. 
Just then the orderly reports that the Captain is coming along side. 
The First Lieutenant says a few choice words and buttons his collar 
to his undershirt, puts on his blouse and cap, hurries out on the quar- 
terdeck, and runs against the orderly, who is coming to say that the 
Captain is only passing the ship in his gig. Then two parties of men 
ask permission to visit the Monterey and Monadnock respectively. 
Then the officer of the deck comes and reports that a signal is hoisted 
that he never saw before and asks what he is to do about it. At that 
instant the Captain comes on board suddenly and the First Lieutenant 
rushes out on deck to receive him with his collar buttoned on one side 
only. The Captain tells the First Lieutenant to have the gun taken out 
of the steam launch at once. When this is half done the First Lieuten- 
ant receives an order that the Captain wishes to have the gun left in 
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because an emergency signal is reported from another ship but made 
in such an unintelligible way that he wishes him to have a signal 
sent back at once asking what it means. Then the Yeoman brings up 
a lot of papers to sign and when the First Lieutenant has just started 
in the Captain sends for him to find out if a certain gunboat is at her 
station near the ship. Two minutes afterwards he sends for him 
to ask him a question and five minutes later sends out a letter and says 
not to forget to send it to the flagship to-morrow at ten o’clock in the 
morning ; and so on, and so on all that day, also the next day and the 
day after that. 

A week after I joined the Yorktown the steamer Rosario came in 
from Manila. She had been expected for several days with mail for 
us from the outside world. We sent the mail orderly for the mail, 
he went and came back presently and said there was no mail. For 
some reason I was more disappointed than usual this time, but I said 
to myself confidentially, after reflection, that this was about the five 
hundreth time during the cruise that I had been disappointed in get- 
ting mail, and that perhaps the mail would come some other time and 
that I should enjoy it all the more then, because mail improves with age. 

‘ About that time I got a cablegram from Washington saying “No.” 
T knew it was from Professor Alger and that it meant I should not be 
retired. While I was in the Monadnock I had applied for “voluntary 
retirement,” for the reason that I thought I should then have an op- 
portunity to work at my inventions. My experience had usually been 
that, just as I got an invention almost perfected and had spent a deal 
of time and money on it, I would be ordered to some distant place, 
and the invention would die in infancy. 

The Yorktown went to Manila in the latter part of June and from 
there went to Hong Kong to go into dry dock. I had made many 
trips to Hong Kong and had lived there quite a little, so that Hong 
Kong had come to be the place that my memory held most vividly. 
Even New York was not so clear to me as Hong Kong; and as the end 
of my cruise drew near I was surprised at the sentiment I had for it. 
And when we steamed through the grand gateway to that city and 
anchored in the bay I said to myself, as I had often said before, that 
Hong Kong was the most beautiful place in all the world. 

But we were soon on our way back to Manila, steaming over a 
quiet sea and it was delightful to us on deck. But it was rathér warm 
even on deck, and there was not much breeze, so that the men in the 
fire-rooms and engine-rooms did not get much air. They worked for 
four hours in every twelve, in a temperature of 120 degrees, where the 
air was very confined and full of fine particles of coaldust. No won- 
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der the coal passers were constantly trying to get on the sick list. But 
some one had to do the work or the ship would have stopped and 
stayed forever on the ocean. 

While in Hong Kong I took dinner one evening with Hobson at the 
Peak Hotel, and after dinner he took me to the Peak Club. The air 
was delightfully cool, in fact almost cold to tropical me, and I was 
interested to see how the English ladies walked about in low-neck 
dresses. Later a party of us went to the German Consul’s, perhaps 
twenty men and six ladies, and had a delightful supper. After supper 
several speeches were made. Hobson made the best speech, respond- 
ing to the toast of “the ladies ;” and in the course of it he stated that 
he was prepared to maintain the assertion that they were all angels, 
and some of them arch-angels. The ladies liked the speech, and one of 
the men looked very angry. 

The next morning, going down in the train, something broke and 
the train stopped exactly half way between the Peak and the city. 
There were twelve Englishwomen on board, going down to church, 
for it was Sunday, and they simply walked up the hill again on the 
sleepers. I walked up, too, but I am sorry to say the Englishwomen 
reached the top before I did; and they seemed to be perfectly fresh, 
not in the least tired, when they got there 

This time I was very glad to get away from Hong Kong. In the 
first place my regular duties kept me on the move as much as I liked 
in that climate; and then I knew so many people in Hong Kong and 
these people had such excellent stomachs and could drink so much 
whiskey that I had a hard time. People were continually coming on 
board that I knew, and the fashion in Hong Kong is to ask each one to 
have a drink. ‘When I went ashore the conditions were the same, ex- 
cept that I was guest, instead of host. The consequence was that the 
task of doing my official duties and keeping absolutely sober combined 
with doing my social duties and drinking with everybody, was ex- 
tremely trying and not a little dangerous. 

A few days after getting back to Manilla we got emergency orders 
to go to the Gulf of Lingayen on a punitive expedition against San 
Fernando. We met the Concord there, and two gunboats whose 
names I do not remember. Our orders were to drive the insurgents 
out of San Fernando, where they had intrenched themselves. I be- 
lieve this was done at the request of the Army. So our little fleet, 
composed of the Yorktown, Concord and the two little gunboats, took 
up a position in front of the town. We saw the straw hats of several 
hundred insurgents behind the intrenchments. We had already cleared 
for action, so we started to bombard at once. We got back a fine 
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reply from muskets and field pieces ; and for a while we heard the pat- 
ter and the whirring of their projectiles, but no shot hit our ships and 
the Filipino firing ceased in a few minutes. We banged away for a 
while and did a lot of damage of one kind or another and then went 
back to Manila. 

This litle engagement emphasized to me the small damage done by 
ship-fire to towns. Undoubtedly we silenced the fire of the in- 
surgents, but I have no reason to think that we did very much military 
harm. All the insurgents had to do was to lie down on their stom- 
achs behind their simple intrenchments and let us shoot away our 
ammunition and set fire to a few houses. It would have been foolish 
for us to try to land and so we steamed away. 

After this we swung around our anchor in Manila Bay for about 
ten days, and then, to our delight, got orders to go to the Sulu Islands, 
the southern islands of the Philippines. This was a change indeed. 
We left Manila on the 17th of August and headed for Fort Zambo- 
anga, or rather Caldera Bay, expecting pleasure. But a more dejected 
picture than Caldera Bay presented the morning we got there I do 
not remember. A slow rain was coming down and a thick fog made 
everything gloomy. We found the Castine there. She had been a 
month or more in this God-forsaken place. We remained with her 
only one day, and then started away early the next morning and soon 
lost sight of the ugly mountains and the low lying clouds and the dank 
vegetation and the miserable little Castine lying at anchor, with her 
dripping, drooping awnings, the picture of discouragement. 

Late that afternoon we arrived at Sulu, which the Spaniards called 
Jolo. The scene here was as bright and cheerful as the scene in Cal- 
dera Bay had been depressing. Trim white houses lay at the foot of 
the bay, and a substantial pier, supporting a substantial light-house, 
ran out from the town into the bay. A large village was to the left of 
the town as we looked at it, and this village was built on piles, so 
that the houses of the-village were about six feet above the water. We 
knew that this must be a Moro village. 

The Moros are the inhabitants of the Sulu islands and are quite 
different from the Tagals of the Philippines, though both are in part 
Malay ; and although the Sulu Islands are included among the Philip- 
pine Islands, they are really quite distinct. The Moros never yielded 
entirely to the Spaniards and always gave them trouble. They were 
governed directly by the Sultan, who lived in his capital not far from 
Jolo, and was always recognized by Spain as Sultan though he paid 
tribute to Spain. In the early days these Moros, like the Moors of 
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Morocco, were pirates and it took the united action of the Powers to 
stop their piracy. 

In Jolo Bay were many boats with large sails and these sails, in- 
stead of being of one color, as sails in most other places are, were of 
many colors, and the whole produced a very attractive and gay effect. 
The bay and town and mountains were beautiful, and the temperature 
was delightful. The Sulu Islands and all the islands in their vicinity 
are much cooler than the islands farther north, for some reason that 
I do not know, and a breeze most always blows among them. 

The Charleston was anchored in the bay when we got there and we 
soon saw that a kind of ceremony was going on. On the beach some 
hundred -horsemen were galloping along and we could see bright 
colors among them. We learned afterwards that the Sultan with a 
large retinue had come into Jolo to confer with the American author- 
ities. 

Some of us went ashore in the evening and strolled through the 
town, and we were amazed when, after a very short walk, we came to 
a full stop, against a stone wall at the other end of the town. The 
town had the well-built houses and the carefully paved streets and 
the fountains and the shops of a big city; but it was the tiniest town I 
ever saw. It was as if some one had taken a section out of a handsome 
Spanish city and put a wall around it. 

Our stay at Sulu (Jolo) was very short, and we got underway at 
early daylight on Tuesday morning, and steamed to the west, towards 
the town of Balabac on the Island of Balabac, three hundred and fifty 
miles away. Our trip was delightful, steaming swiftly over the most 
beautiful sea in the world, a summer sea, the Sulu Sea, where there is 
always a breeze but never a gale. 

The next afternoon, about one o’clock, we sighted land marks that 
indicated the entrance to Balabac, and soon we saw the light-house. 
Sometime later we could see the town; its white houses and red rooofs 
backed by the usual luxuriant green vegetation and high hills. When 
about a half hour’s distance from the town we went to general quar- 
ters and got the guns and ammunition ready, for we did not know 
what we should find. We knew that there had been a large Spanish 
garrison there and a fort; and also that Balabac had been.a rendez- 
vous, and that many vessels used to anchor in its bay. 

We steamed into the harbor and got pretty close to the town and 
forts. But we did not anchor, for things looked strange. We were 
accustomed to have boats come out and meet us; but no boats came. 
We were accustomed to see people on the beach looking at us; but we 
saw none. If the Spaniards, the Filipino insurgents, or whoever 
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might be there intended either to resist or to welcome us, they were 
making no apparent sign. The situation was astonishing and it was 
very perplexing. The only thing that seemed clear was that whoever 
was ashore did not care to see us very much. But what were we to 
do? Several suggestions were made and rejected. Some one pro- 
posed that we fire a shot at the fort to draw its fire, but Captain Sperry 
would not do this because its flag was not displayed. 

Recognizing my opportunity, I asked the captain to let me get a 
company of volunteers, and land and make a_reconnoissance. 
He gave permission, and called for volunteers. Of course, there 
was no trouble in getting them; in fact I had already picked 
fifty good men; for before getting near Balabac I had agreed with 
myself that if anything unusual turned up, I would try to get per- 
mission to take an armed landing party ashore, and also that I would 
invite Ensign Standley and fifty men to go with me. Standley had 
distinguished himself at Baler, in Luzon, by going ashore at night 
with Gilmore, and climbing a high tree close to a Filipino insurgent 
camp, and making a sketch of the country, at early daylight—one of 
the most brave and officer-like things I had ever heard of. 

Standly was delighted of course at the ideae of going; and so 
about fifteen minutes after entering the harbor we started ashore with 
two cutters full of men, well armed. I directed the cutters toward a 
point on the beach that was clear and was not on a line with the fort; 
so that I should be able to land, and, if the fort opened fire on us, the 
Yorktown could fire at it, without hitting us. In the bow of each 
boat was a squad of eight men, and when the boats grated on the sand 
of the beach these two squads, with Standley in charge of one squad 
and me in charge of the other squad, jumped overboard and ran for- 
ward, in directions previously decided on, as squads of skirmishers. 
The rest of the little force jumped overboard after us and formed in 
line on the beach in charge of a petty officer, whom I told to go to the 
assistance of either squad if he heard a shot. 

I found nothing important in my direction and I soon returned to 
the main body just about. the time that Standley did. He also had 
found nothing, except the main road of the town, which 
was not very far away. Detaching a few men as scouts, I advanced 
to the main road and then marched down it toward the 
town and the fort, my men formed in column of sections. The road 
was. good, and soon led us into a town of some size in which were 
houses of a very good sort. Many of them were large and built with 
an eye to pleasing effect. 

But we saw no living thing. We marched through the town with 
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bayonets fixed, and then up to the fort. We found the fort abso- 
lutely deserted. Feeling sure now that the town must be deserted 
also, I divided my company into small squads, and we examined every 
place. I never saw drearier sights. I went myself through many of 
the houses, and there saw evidences of pleasant homes, of children 
and of domestic life. There were gardens about some of the houses, 
but they now were overgrown with weeds, and coarse grass was grow- 
ing in the streets. We could not find a single living creature; no 
man, woman or child; no dog, cat, bird or chicken; but at last I saw 
a toad, hopping in the grass. Not long after, on going through the 
weed-grown cemetery, I saw a green lizard crawling on a tombstone. 
The toad.and the lizard were the only living things there were in all 
this village that so recently had been a little world, as every village 
is. And the silence of the place, and the forsakenness of it, and the 
slimy, thin deposit on the stones, and the oozy, wet deadness of every- 
thing made a mental impression that none of us will soon forget. 

I remember, too, we saw and smelt a well. Sometime after we 
found that, when the war broke out with the United States, the 
Spaniards withdrew most of the garrison, and that after that the 
natives of the region attacked the remainder, when they were at 
church, and killed them, and threw some of the bodies down this well. 
After that every Filipino, that lived in the town, abandoned it. 

I went back to the Yorktown with a feeling different from any 
feeling I had ever had before. Then the Yorktown turned her nose 
happily to sea, and we went out about sunset ; and soon we could only 
dimly see the fort and the light-house, and the red roofs of the dwell- 
ings of the deserted village. 

The Yorktown headed for Cape Melville at the extreme southern 
end of the Island of Balabac. We went there, to investigate the con- 
dition of affairs at the light-house at Cape Melville. Cape Melville 
is at the northern side of the passage between the islands of Balabac 
and Borneo, the highway between the China and the Sulu Seas; and it 
was important that its lighthouse should be kept a going, because 
the United States wished to do all things to encourage trade. We 
knew that the light-house had been taken in charge by Americans, and 
that there had been a serious fight there between an American force 
of men-of-warsmen and the Moros of the island; but we did not know 
how the fight had resulted. We had food, ammunition and money 
for the Americans, in case they were still there. We anchored near 
the cape about, about eleven o’clock the following morning, just off 
the entrance to a little bay, through which one had to go, in order to 
reach the landing place, whence a path led through a forest to the 
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lighthouse. We did not see the sign of any living thing, except a 
score or so of monkeys of tremendous size, playing on the beach not 
tar away. 

I asked the captain to let me take an armed force, and land and 
march up to the lighthouse and he consented. Just then the quarter- 
master reported a canoe coming along. the little bay, apparently headed 
towards the ship. The canoe approached closer, then came through 
the line of breakers across the bay and then began to toss violently in 
the heavier sea. Finally, it came alongside of the Yorktown, and 
we were astonished to see that one of its occupants was Bisset, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Navy. 

Bisset came on board and said that he had taken charge of the 
lighthouse, that he had a number of men with him from the Manila, 
and that he was very glad indeed to see us, because his men were get- 
ting short of food. He said that the natives appeared to be cowed, 
since their fight at the lighthouse about a month before, when the 
Americans had killed some of their friends. 

About half-past one I started off with three boatloads of men and 
provisions, and guided by Lieut. Bisset, pulled through the gap in the 
breakers, and in half an hour got the boats alongside of a rough sort 
of pier, built out from the beach. We had divided our luggage into. 
as small boxes as possible and these we carried on capstan bars, each 
capstan bar resting on the shoulders of two men. It was not easy to 
get all the provisions ashore without wetting them, but we finally suc- 
ceeded and then began our curious march. 

I had thirty armed men and thirty unarmed men who carried the 
luggage. Bisset had said that the Moros were not hostiie now, but 
Captain Sperry thought it well to be prepared for trouble, because 
the temptation to get possession of our provisions and ammunition 
by the simple process of killing the men carrying them through the 
long, winding path in the jungle, might be too strong for some enter- 
prising Moro warriors to resist. I put one-third of the armed force 
ahead and one-third in the middle and one-third behind. It was im- 
possible to put any on the flanks because the path was too narrow,. 
and the vegetation on each side too dense. 

The distance in a straight line from the landing to the lighthouse 
was only about a mile, but it was a gradual ascent and the path was 
winding, and some of the burdens heavy; so that it was an hour before 
we reached the rocky plateau on which the lighthouse stands. The 
path lay through a virgin forest more dense and rich and beautiful 
than any I had ever seen or dreamed about, and filled with lofty trees ;. 
and through the openings among the trees we saw small spaces of blue 
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sky, and an occasional bird of plumage we did not know, but beau- 
tiful and bright; and sometimes we heard the sound of them singing 
in the branches. Sometimes a quick sound to the right, or the left, 
brought our attention to the alert, but in the dense undergrowh we saw 
nothing. Sometimes we thought we heard a rattlesnake, and probably 
we did, but we saw none. 

Suddenly we emerged from the forest and then we found ourselves 
on a bare and rocky plateau. There, sharply outlined against the sky, 
towered the lighthouse of Cape Melville. 

We found the lighthouse was surrounded by a high wall, made of 
iron in some parts and of stone in others, which enclosed an area of 
possibly an acre. There were several houses in the enclosure, some of 
which were occupied at present by our men from Manila, and some by 
the lighthouse keeper, a half Moro, and his family. 

I ascended the winding iron staircase inside the lighthouse, which 
was a lighthouse of the first order, and then went out on the platform 
at the top, that encircled the enormous lantern. My admiration was 
aroused by the beauty of the lantern and the perfection of its scientific 
design and mechanical detail, but as soon as I turned my back to it 
and looked outside, I forgot such trivial things, for I was almost ap- 
palled by the grandeur of the view. Far to the north ran the magnifi- 
cent slopes of Balabac, covered with countless trees, while to the west 
and the south and the east there was nothing but the blue ocean, that 
looked as smooth as the sky above. The sky and the ocean merged 
into each other so perfectly that I could hardly discern the horizon 
line. Up in that lighthouse, on that high plateau almost in the sky, 
I felt very much alone, with nothing but the sky and the clouds and the 
sea for my companions. 

We found all the men from the Manila in good health, and in about 
one hour we began to retrace our steps. On re-entering the forest, we 
looked back, and there saw the magnificent lighthouse guarding the 
passage between the China and the Sulu Seas. Our walk back was in 
a lighter mood than our walk to the lighthouse, and we soon took-our 
boats and went back to the Yorktown. 

From Cape Melville we went back to Zamboango and thence to 
Sulu. We started from Sulu on the morning of September gth, and 
convoyed the Buchuan to Siassi. Siassi had had a Spanish fort, and 
now the American Army was about to establish an American fort or 
post there. The Buchuan landed her troops, and perhaps an hour later 
we saw the American flag rise quickly to the top of the flagstaff. The 
Yorktown fired twenty-one guns in salute and then steamed back to 
Sulu. 
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Two days after this we convoyed the Buchuan to Bongao, another 

Spanish station in which the American Army was to place a force, like 
that at Siassi. Bongao was on an island of the Tawi Tawi group. 
Siassi had looked desolate enough, but Bongao was much worse. 
Some of us went ashore there and found about as close to nothing as 
one can ever find on dry ground. Some American troops were to be 
put there under command of Captain Dupray of the Army. Now Cap- 
tain Dupray was a man of more than ordinary refinement and social 
talent, who had been greatly appreciated in the social circles of Wash- 
ington and. New York; and here this natural social leader was to spend 
his time, on this swampy, lonely point of land, where vessels rarely go, 
where the climate is always hot, where the sun rises and sets between 
ten minutes before six and ten minutes after six all the year around, 
where there is nothing to do, see or hear at any time, and where the 
hundred soldiers and four officers were to be his sole companions. But 
soon the American flag went up and the Yorktown fired her. twenty- 
one gun salute and steamed away. 

Colonel Goodale was the Army officer in command of the Sulu 
Islands, and Captain Sperry agreed that it would be a good plan, 
though rather a dangerous one, to make a visit to the Sultan and his 
mother, the Sultana. The Sultan and the Sultana had their palaces 
near Maiambun. Maiambun is directly south of Jolo, and perhaps 
not more than twelve miles distant across country; but by sea it is 
about fifty miles, because one has to go around the west end of the is- 
land. The Spaniards had always had a large force of soldiers inside 
of Jolo, and they had never dared to go outside beyond a very short 
distance, for the Moros are a very savage race when aroused to anger, 
and their hatred of Christians is very deep. So, when we heard that 
unarmed officers were going right into the town of Maiambun, we 
thought it would be very interesting to see what happened to us. 

At early daylight in the morning of September the 21st the York- 
town got under way with four Army officers on board, rounded the 
western side of Sulu Island, steamed then to the eastward, and about 
ten o’clock anchored off the town of Maiambun. The Yorktown could 
not get closer to the shore than about a mile, so the Army and Navy 
officers went ashore in boats. 

We found that we could not get the boats very near the beach, so 
some of us were carried ashore by sailors, some were carried by Moros, 
and some went in canoes. Some of the Army officers took off their 
shoes and socks, rolled up their trousers, and waded ashore; and I re- 
member remarking to the captain what beautiful legs Colonel Goodale 
had. 
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The town of Maiambun, like most of the Moro towns, is built on 
stilts, so that the first floors are about six feet above the ground. The 
houses were gaily decked with brilliant flags and banners, and the men, 
and women were dressed in bright attire. There were several thou- 
sand people in sight, the men all armed with barongs and krises, 
which are weapons about halfway between a meat ax and a sword. 
We were ceremoniously received, and quickly surrounded by a body 
of horsemen, and I must admit that this gave me a little alarm. Here 
we were, ten unarmed men, on shore in a Moro village, and the York- 
town a mile at sea! Most of the horsemen were armed with rifles, 
but some had spears. The procession soon started, and we walked in 
column about a mile with our escorts, and finally reached the vicinity 
of the royal palaces. 

We were first taken to the temporary palace of the Sultana. We 
found it a large wooden building, the first floor raised about ten feet 
above the ground. We walked up a wooden stairway, and found 
ourselves in a very large room filled with armed soldiers and with 
women. I did not like the look of things at all. I was not afraid that 
the Sultana intended us any harm, but I knew that the Moros are in 
part of Malay blood, and that they believe that if one of them should 
kill a Christian he would be sent at once to Paradise. 

We were ushered into the presence of the Sultana, and we saw her, 
clad in green, coiled like a snake on a table, and, through the interpre- 
ter, she bade us welcome, and said she loved the Americans, and that 
she knew the Americans loved her, and she knew it because they came 
far to see her. She said that she loved the Americans as much as they 
loved her, and that she was just about to go to*see them when she 
heard they were coming to see her. Colonel Goodale replied that the 
American people had heard of her wisdom and goodness, and had sent 
us to pay her a visit of friendship, and to make her a little present 
which he hoped she would accept. And the Sultana, coiled on her ta- 
ble, kept her clear; alert eyes fixed upon him. Then she replied that 
the American people were very noble, and that she was sorry that she 
had so poor a home to receive them in, but she hoped that they would 
not judge her great love by the smallness of her house. Then Colonel 
Goodale handed her a bag of five hundred dollars, and she smiled and 
chewed her beetle nut and let the red juice trickle down, and one of het 
servants held the beautiful coral bow! into which the Sultana spat. 
And the musiciass struck the tomtoms and beat the bells. Then the 
colonel and some of the rest of us said flattering things, and she re- 
plied glibly to all. Then we went out at last into the sunshine, safe 
thus far. 
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The Sultana was not, perhaps, so commonplace a woman as some 
others. We were told that she had become the wife of the previous 
Sultan after having killed two husbands; that she was. not his first 
wife, but that the present Sultan was her son; that she had put him in 
succession to the throne by the simple process of poisoning his elder 
brother and sister, who were not her children, and their mother; and 
that she had then poisoned her husband, which made her son the 
Sultan. 

We were now escorted to the palace of the Sultan. We first came 
to a high stone wall, in which was a large iron gate with two cannoa 
on each side, and as we passed through we were saluted by a company 
of soldiers, well uniformed and armed. The way to the Sultan’s 
presence was lined with pages, all in European dress. We found the 
Sultan in a large, square, plain room; and, after being presented, we 
went to an adjoining room, where there was a long table covered with 
a sort of curious looking lunch. There were just enough chairs for 
us ten officers, the Sultan, the interpreter, and two other Moros of high 
tank. At the Sultan’s right was a page, on his knees, holding a bowl, 
into which the Sultan spat the juice of the beetle nut. The conversa- 
tion between the American officers and the Sultan was stormy; there 
was a difference of opinion as to how much revenue the Sultan should 
get from Siassi. The Sultan was just as brutal and coarse in his man- 
ner and talk as his mother was soft and wheedling. We soon noticed 
that there was a Moro stationed exactly behind the chair of each 
American officer. I do not know, of my own sight, whether there was 
one behind mine, because I did not like to look; but I saw there was 
one behind every other officer. Each Moro had a barong in his belt, 
and we knew that the practice of a lifetime makes the Moros very 
quick with the barong; so much so that no Moro ever dares to put a 
hand on his barong unless he intends to use it. In the same way, it is 
said, in some parts of the west in our own country no man ever dares 
to put his hand near his right hip pocket, where his revolver is sup- 
posed to be, unless he intends to use it. 

Our interview lasted two hours; but at last we all got away, and 
back to the Yorktown, and I knew one who felt very much better when 
he got away. And I know one who will always carry in his mine 
a vivid memory of gaudy mounted soldiers with spears, and un- 
mounted soldiers with barongs, and a dense vegetation, and a she-devil 
of a Sultana, in green, coiled on a table, spitting the red juice of the 
beetle nut. 

The Yorktown went back to Jolo, and we found that during our 
absence an incident had occurred that shows how a Malay, when once 
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his anger is aroused, loses all self-control, and becomes a maniac. A 
party of about a dozen Moros of another tribe came to Jolo, and did 
some fishing in the bay. The Jolo tribe protested, and the visiting 
tribe stopped fishing at once, and went ashore. Up to this time and 
for some hours after all their intercourse was friendly ; but later in the 
day something occurred that aroused anger. Then the Jolo tribe fell 
upon the others and killed them, and literally chopped every body to 
pieces ; they chopped each body into small bits. 

The Yorktown then started to Sandakan, a town on the northeast 
coast of Borneo. Sandakan looked very attractive as we steamed past 
the high bluffs into Sandakan Bay, and we soon anchored in front of it, 
and found ourselves in a beautiful harbor surrounded by high green 
hills. The houses were white, with red roofs, and an English church 
showed its spire and cross above the trees. We fired a salute of twen* 
ty-one guns to the port, and the port replied; but the British Jack was 
hoisted at the top of the flagstaff, with the American flag on a yard 
beneath it. This, of course, would have been a gross insult, if inten- 
tional, but Captain Sperry felt quite sure that it had been done by some 
ignorant subordinate, and so took no notice of it until some time later, 
when he seized the occasion to do so in conversation with the Governor. 
The Governor was astonished and mortified, and when the Yorktown 
left two days later he had another salute fired with the American flag 
at the top of the staff. 

We found Sandakan a very interesting place. There was a fine mu- 
seum, with many splendid specimens of rare animals and birds. There 
was also an excellent club, where the officers could go and play bil- 
liards.. The sailors could go ashore, and walk about the magnificent 
hills, and become acquainted with the people, and those who wished to 
get drunk and fight could do so. 

The next evening (Sunday) the Governor gave us a dinner party 
at the Government house. I think five of us went. The Government 
house was reached by a walk of perhaps five minutes from the landing, 
and the latter part of the walk was along a winding road of gradual as- 
cent, among fine trees. We soon found ourselves in front of a large 
white mansion, and when we neared it we heard four sonorous notes of 
singular power and sweetness. Getting nearer we saw there was a mag- 
nificent Japanese bell at the foot of the stairway leading to the en- 
trance, and a sentry standing by it. We afterwards learned that it was 
part of his duty to note the number of guests arriving, and strike that 
ruimber on the bell. 

We went up the stairway, and soon found ourselves in a very large 
room, open on nearly every side, where quite a company was gathered. 
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Most of the men were in civilian evening dress, but some were in a 
simple uniform. The ladies were dressed in white, with low necks 
and short sleeves, and their graceful draperies were in delightful har- 
mony with the soft light and the pleasant calmness of the night. 

A large company sat down to dinner. The dishes were delicious, 
each wine was at the correct temperature, and the servants were such 
as only people who have lived in Asia know anything about. After 
dinner we had music and pleasant talk. It was delightful to be in civ- 
ilization once again, and it came with no little surprise to us to find in 
Borneo as interesting and cultured people as we had ever met. We 
had always associated Borneo in our minds with “the wild man of 
Borneo.” 

We went from Sandakan back to the lighthouse at Cape Melville, 
and went from there to Labuan, because Captain Sperry wished to tel- 
egraph to the Admiral at Manila for instructions. Labuan looked 
about as dismal and flat when we first saw it as anything one caa 
think of anywhere. We got there about three o'clock. It was a rainy, 
miserable day, very hot and windless. The Yorktown fired a national 
salute of twenty-one guns to the British flag, and when the shore bat- 
tery answered it we saw that something unusual had occurred. We 
found out later that a Sikh gunner had had his arm blown off at the 
shoulder, and that he died that evening. His body was put on a 
funeral pyre, logs were piled around it, it was burned with Pagan 
rites, and a subscription for his widow was raised on board the York- 
town. 

The next evening the Governor gave a dinner party at the “Resi- 
dency.” We found him a very interesting man. He had some large 
scars on his face, and we were told that a few years before, while at the 
racetrack at Singapore, he heard the cry, “Amok! Amok!” Instead of 
thinking of himself, as most other people did, he tried to save some 
women and children; and he had just succeeded, when the Malay, 
using amok, rushed at him and cut both sides of his face open. 

One of the first things that startled us when the rain cleared 
away was the sight of fashionable traps, with pretty harnesses and 
white ponies, driving along the white road on the beach. Such a thing 
we had not seen since leaving Shanghai, and the sight of it came like 
a breath of air from the outside world. We could see that there were 
ladies in the traps, and we soon found that there were about five la- 
dies and about fourteen European men in Labuan. They did not live 
inside the town, but, like good English people, in pretty places near at 
hand; and they began immediately to entertain us. : 
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On Saturday evening, as I have said, the Governor gave us a din- 
ner party. On Sunday the ladies of the place came on board and took 
tea with us in the afternoon. In the evening the captain of the York- 
town gave a dinner party to the Governor’s wife, to which I had the 
good fortune to be invited. On Monday Mrs. Buckland gave a lawn 
party at the golf links, and I had the good luck to be asked by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardie to go home and take dinner with them afterwards. Mr. 
Hardie is a Scotchman, and his wife a beautiful Australian. We had 
a most pleasant dinner. 

A venerable gentleman with a long white beard, a Scotchman and 
intimate friend of Mr. Hardie’s, was of the party. While we were 
waiting for dinner, he said: 

“Lieutenant, won’t you have a peek?” 

“Thank you very much,” I said, not knowing what a peek was. 
He mixed a drink that proved to be much like gin and bitters, with 
other things in it, and we drank it and I liked it very much. After a 
short talk he said: 

“Lieutenant, won’t you have a peek?” 

“Thank you very much,” I said. 

The old gentleman drank his second peek with evident relish, but 
| was afraid to do more than taste mine. Soon he said again: 

“Lieutenant, won’t you have a peek?” 

I answered hesitatingly that I had had two peeks already. 

“That’s so,” he repdiel, “We'd better have brandy and soda.” 

Before I could decline he called a servant and ordered two brandy 
and sodas. The servant was well trained, and in a very few minutes 
ke brought in two’ big tumblers, filled with a cold, bubbling liquid 
that was delicious, though a little strong. 

The white bearded patriarch drank his pint in the way in which 
other people drink soda water. I was afraid to drink mine, but I was 
also afraid to violate the sacred laws of hospitality, and so I compro- 
mised with the devil, and drank a little. At dinner the old gentleman 
drank two tumblers of Scotch and soda, besides white wine and red 
wine and plenty of port. When the rest of us took black coffee he took 
a large cup of tea, into which the hostess poured Scotch whiskey in- 
stead of hot water; and when we had cigars and liqueurs he showed a 
liking for all, but a partiality to cognac. I looked forward with ex- 
treme anxiety to the time when he would have to rise from the table 
and walk into the drawing room. But he got up when the rest of us 
did, and walked with absolute steadiness, and his speech and gait and 
gestures were precisely as they were before he took his first peek. 
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The Labuan idea about the amount of whiskey, gin, bitters, port 
wine and liqueurs that I could drink was so far distant from the truth, 
and yet so firmly fixed in my good hosts’ minds, that I had to carry on 
friendly defensive warfare. I was able, however, at half past nine to 
leave the house in pretty good condition and walk down to a boat, 
escorted by their Malay water-carrier. The boat was a canoe, and I 
held on very tightly, and balanced myself very meneeany as I was pad- 
died to the Yorktown in the darkness. 

The next day Mr. Hughes was “at home,” and we Americans 
played croquet, with English mallets, very badly. Then the English 
consul, Mr. Keyser, took us up to his enormous house, and we stayed 
until dinner at eight o’clock. I took in to dinner a young marri-d 
woman, a bride fresh from school in England. After dinner, at half- 
past ten, we were taken to the Governor’s, and there we had a dinner 
which lasted until half-past two. It was very warm, but we danced 
nevertheless. I danced every dance, and women being somewha: 
scarce, I danced a waltz and a two-step with the bridegroom, Mr 
Llewyllyn, a handsome young Welshman. The next day was compar- 
atively quiet, but the day after a large dinner party was given by the 
Hardie’s, which was very fine. There were fifteen at table, and ten ser- 
vants, all of them Malays or Chinese, who were directed by a “number 
one boy,” who did not wait on the people himself, but directed th: 
others. And when I thought of the frail wooden house, resting on 
stilts above the ground, as all the houses in that country do, and then 
0. the elaborate dinner, I said to myself that the dinner must have 
cost more than the house did. 

Next day Mrs. West gave a tea party at the golf links, and that 
night Mr. Keyser, the English consul, gave a lawn party to our sailors, 
where they played billiards and croquet, and drank beer, and sang 
songs, and gave cheers till they were hoarse. Friday the Yorktown 
gave a hop and reception, and fair women and brave men came on 
board and drank our punch and danced. The native Labuan band 
was on board, and about eight o’clock they played the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” “God Save the Queen,” “John Brown’s Body,” etc., ending 
with the inevitable “He’s a Jolly Good Fellow !” 

We found Mr. Keyser a most interesting man. He was a bachelor, 
and lived in a fine house, full of books and servants. All his servants 
were Malays, and included several families whom he had brought with 
him from his previous station. Mr. Keyser had a great affection for 
the Malays, and said he always wished to live among them, because 
they are more kind and faithful than any other people. He said, how- 
ever, that it is necessary to understand the Malay, because if a Malay’s 
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anger is once roused by a sense of injustice or by jealousy, the ordi- 
narily indolent, impassive:man becomes a maniac, runs amok, and kills 
everyone he can, friend, mother and foe, with a fury that knows no 
limit and no discrimination. I could not help thinking how closely 
this bore on the whole Philippine question, for the Filipino is in part 
Malay. 

Saturday the Allards gave a dinner party, and on Sunday prepar- 
ations were made to receive his royal highness, the Rajah of Sarawak, 
sometimes called the “Rajah of Borneo.” We were curious to see him, 
because he occupied a most extraordinary position. Years ago he 
was a lieutenant in the Royal Navy, when his uncle, the great Rajah, 
died, and left him this kingdom by the sea. We saluted the Rajah 
with the royal salute of twenty-one guns, but the English saluted him 
with only seventeen guns, because, in some way, his domains are un- 
der the protection of the British government. His highness did not ap- 
pear, however, until the next day, and I lost my chance of meeting him, 
for, though Consul Keyser gave him a dinner, I was on duty. Some 
others met him on shore at the dinner, and they said he looked a little 
like Admiral Dewey, and was a very alert and charming nian, over 
seventy years of age. 

We stayed ten days at Labuan, and I think they were ten of the 
most delightful days that any of us ever spent anywhere. They were 
ten days of hospitality and good cheer, without any drawback of any 
kind. We liked the English ladies extremely. There being only five 
of them among so many men, they received a great deal of attention ; 
but they did not seem in the least spoiled, and I noticed one peculiarity 
that I had noticed before in English ladies—I mean that one would 
receive a courtesy from a gentleman as a courtesy, and not as a duty 
which the laws of society compelled him to perform. If a mian handed 
a lady a chair, she would look him in the face and thank him so kindly, 
that the man—at least if he were an American—wanted to do it again. 

We went back to Sandakan, stopping again at the lighthouse, and 
took on board the former Spanish Governor of Kagayan Sulu, a little 
island not far away. This island had by some oversight, intentional 
or otherwise, been omitted from the list of the Philippine Islands ceded 
to the United States, and our going to Labooan had been principally 
because the captain wished to cable to the admiral for permission to 
seize the island. 

At seven o’clock in the morning the Governor and his family came 
on board, and in a few hours we came in sight of Kagayan Sulu. That 
afternoon a party went ashore and erected a flagstaff. The 
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next forenoon I took ashore a section of men and we formed about the 
flagstaff. Soon all was made ready by signal between the Yorktown 
and the shore. Then a large American flag was hoisted to the mast, 
my little party presented arms, the Yorktown fired a salute of twenty- 
one guns, and Kagayan Sulu belonged to the United States. - 
The Yorktown went to Jolo for a couple of days, then to Zambo- 
ango and then to Port Mazinluk, a miserable place about twenty miles 


_from Zamboango, where there was nothing to see but flat water and 


land and some villages far away. Datto Mandy, the chief of the prin- 
cipal tribe in the vicinity, was friendly to the United States, but there 
was a large force of Moros opposed to him and we went there to give 
him support. We stayed at this wretched place for two weeks with 
nothing to do or think. Our principal interest was in watching the 
growth and unfolding of Thomas Allen. “Tommy” was the son of an 
Englishman and a Moro woman of Borneo. He was twelve years 
old and he had been taken by Captain Sperry on board as interpreter, 
because he could speak Moro, Spanish and English. He was as bright 
as a wedding ring, and had been assistant organist in the little Epis- 
copal church; and his kinds of tricks were not the kind that men-of- 
war’s-men are accustomed to. Then he had an interesting appetite. 
He had a little table by himself in the wardroom, where he ate his reg- 
ular meals three times a day. Then we could see him sitting with the 
Chinamen and eating their rice and chicken; and besides that he made 
friends with a lot of men in the ship and would go to their tables and 
eat with them. 

We went from Port Mazinluk back to Jolo and took on board Gen- 
eral Bates and his staff, and then went to Siassi and Bongoa, where 
posts has been established with the assistance of the Yorktown about a 
month before. Most of us went ashore in boats and witnessed the 
change that one month of American life had wrought. At Bongoa 
a solitary company of American soldiers had cleaned and made almost 
attractive the horible looking camp that the Spaniards had left, and it 
was wonderful to see what interest Captain Dupray, the great cottillion 
leader of former times, had taken in his duty. He had evidently buckled 
down to his work, and taken his medicine like a man. We brought 
back to dinner on board the surgeon of the company. He was not a 
regular Army officer, but a volunteer, who was serving through the 
war. We are apt to feel that people in great towns are more highly 
developed than people in small towns; but here was this doctor of a 
little body, or company, living in this remote corner of the world, 
where vessels very seldom go, about forty-two years old, handsome, 
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with an excellent reputation as physician, able to converse in English, 
French, German and Spanish, and with some knowledge of Malay, 
a recognized contributor to the Smithsonian in shells and other natural 
history subjects, a delightful man socially and a modest, yet entertain- 
ing, talker! He showed us the pictures of his elegant wife and their 
handsome little child. . 

We then went to Port Royalist on the Island of Palawan. We 
entered a magnificent bay through a winding channel, and found 
ourselves near a Spanish town, in which we saw many houses and 
numbers of people and heard a band of music playing. But the people 
did not seem to take the slightest interest in us. They did not send off 
any boats, and their attitude towards us was too uncerain to make it 
worth while for us to land. 

General Bates, with his staff and a party of Naval men, went 
ashore that evening at Bongoa and were entertained with a spear 
dance by the natives. The Moro warriors danced dances that seemed 
to indicate the rousing of warlike passion, beginning slowly and work- 
ing up gradually into what seemed a firce exaltation; meanwhile the 
women beat excitedly on bronze bells of different kinds, and the fire 
flames lighted up their features. 

General: Bates wished to communicate with the Sultan of Palawan, 
and so we went to his capital, Marangas. The whole vicinity was 
uncharted, and we were quite sure that we should get aground. We 
finally got aground. Then we sent out the anchor which we always 
kept over the stern and backed the engines and hauled on the wire 
hawser, until we got off in about an hour. 

The Sultan of Palawan came on board the next afternoon with a 
large retinue of picturesque warriors to make his obeisance to the 
United States. I do not remember much about it, except that he put 
his hand in General Bates’s and General Bates led him about the ship. 
General Bates attracted and kept the confidence of everybody by the 
evident sincerity of his character. Some people could not understand 
how a General could be so modest. 

The Yorktown went to Zamboango about the 15th of December, 
and on the 31st, in the evening, the Iris came in. A boat from the Iris 
came alongside while I was sitting on the poop. I saw an officer in 
white uniform coming over the side and I recognized him as my 
classmate Bowyer. He said, “How are you, Jim; I’m your relief.” 

I went to bed that night about twelve o’clock and I said to myself, 
“Your cruise is over and your work is done.” As I lay in my bunk I 
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recalled the trip of the little Petrel across the great Pacific; then meet- 
ing my wife and little daughter in Yokohama; then the cruise of the 
Petrel in Korea and North China, while they went through Korea to 
Seoul and through China to Pekin and the Great Wall. Then I re- 
called the Petrel’s visit to Shanghai, Ning Po, Fughau, Amoy, Swa- 
taau and Hong Kong, and the social doings there; then the war prepa- 
rations in Hong Kong, and the many interesting things that happened 
in the Spanish and the Filipino wars. As I went off to sleep I said 
to myself, “It’s all over now, old fellow ; your work is done and you’re 
going home.” Just then I heard the orderly say, “Mr. Fiske, the 
Captain wants to see you.” I got up and dressed and went into the 
cabin. The Captain said, “I’ve heard that the steamer is aground in 
Caldera Bay; please make preparations at once for getting underway 
and going to her assistance.” 

I left the Yorktown on the 2nd of June, with orders to go home by 
the U. S. Transport Solace. But on getting to Manila, on the 1oth, 
I got permission from Admiral Watson to go home by mail steamer 
at my own expense. 

An extremely disagreeable trip in the Iris got me to Hong Kong, 
and then I took off my uniform and folded it away and put on civil- 
ian dress with a sigh and yet with a heart so light that I never ex- 
pected it to be so light again. 

I left Hong Kong in the Coptic on the 19th, and went to Naga- 
saki, and thence through the beautiful inland sea to Kobe and Yoko- 
hama, revisiting the scenes of many unforgotten experiences and ad- 
ventures. 

The Coptic left Yokohama on the 31st; and as the distant shores of 
Asia sank gradually in the west I said to myself that at last I was out 
of the reach of the Admiral and really going home and that nobody 
could catch me now. No one but a naval officer can appreciate my 

oy. 

My trip across the Pacific, where I had all the pleasures of sea- 
going and none of the responsibilities, was pure happiness ; and I knew 
that I was going home to family and friends and to the rest that I had 
earned. I occupied myself principally in talking with the delightful 
company on board; and I remember one evening we had a little dance, 
when the sea was smooth and the moon was shining softly. 

Two days in San Francisco; then I found myself in real civiliz- 
ation on an east-bound express. Five days afterward I reached New 
York and joined my little family, then living at the Plaza. That af- 
ternoon we drove to Columbia University, where Mr. Low was giving 
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a reception in the Low Library, just presented by him to the uni- 
versity. There I met many friends of many years and they said kind 
things to me. 

And I sat by my wife under that beautiful dome and watched the 
fashion and wealth and culture of the most delightful city in the world. 
And I closed my eyes a moment and saw the dim outline of Cor- 
regidor, and the sunrise on Manila Bay and the smoke of the guns of 
the Spanish fleet. 

Brap.ey A. FIsKE, 
Lieutenant Commander, U. S. Navy. 
(Executive Officer of the Yorktown at the time.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF OFFICERS. 


Ir is fortunate that the publication of the three documents mentioned 
above should have coincided so nearly in point of time, for together 
they form the most crushing indictment it is reasonably possible to 
conceive against our whole system of national (not military) educa- 
tion. 

Singly, the conclusion pointed to by each one of them might have 
been evaded or explained away, but taken collectively no such evasion 
is possible. The facts will have to be faced that our system failed in 
the face of the enemy, that there is no prospect of its genuine reform, 
and finally, whatever outside influence may tend to the evolution of 
more qualified leaders, the’ spirit and method in which the troops are 
to be trained renders it, humanly speaking, certain that they must 
suffer defeat against any European army. This must be so since it 
follows that as between equally armed and equally brave troops, fire 
power alone decides the issue of battle, and these new regulations 
carefully provide that each individual man in our fighting lines will 
find from two to twenty of the enemy’s rifles bearing upon him when 
the shooting begins. 

I am fully alive to the gravity of the issues thus raised and the 
storm of denunciations likely to fall on my devoted head—but I would 
remind my readers that in seeking to expose a national danger direct. 
and very plain speaking is an absolute necessity which it would be 
cowardly to shirk, and further that my attack is directed not against 
individuals but against a system which through a long chain of cause 
and effect may be said to have conditioned the course of the recent 
struggle long before the present generation of officers were out of 
their nurseries. 

Many years ago (about 1780), after an inspection of the troops at 
Potsdam, the old King Frederick the Great addressed his officers in 
the following words :— 

“Gentlemen :—I am very much dissatisfied with the cavalry; the 
regiments are completely out of hand, there is no accuracy in their 


*Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard-Scott Publishing Co., of New 
York, the American publishers of the “Contemporary Review.” 
The Spion Kop Despatches; The Report of the Committee on the 
Education of Officers; and the New Infantry Drill Regulations. 
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movements, no solidity, no order, the men ride very indifferently. 
I beg that this may not occur again, and that each of you will pay 
more attention to your duties, more particularly to the horsemanship. 
But I know how things go on, you captains and lieutenants think 
only how to get most leave. You think I am not up to your dodges; © 
but I know them all and will recapitulate them to you. When the 
season for riding drills comes on, the Captain sends for the sergeant- 
major, and says, ‘I have an appointment at X to-morrow ; tell the 
first lieutenant from me to take the rides.’ So the sergeant-major 
goes to the senior subaltern and gives the message, and the lieutenant 
says, ‘What, the old man is away. Then I am off hunting (sic in 
original.) _ Tell the second lieutenant to carry on.’ And the second 
lieutenant says, ‘What, both of them gone! then I will stay where 
I am; I was up till four: this morning at a dance; iell the cornet I 
am ill and he must take the rides.’ And the cornet says, ‘Look 
here, sergeant-major, what is the good of my standing around out 
there in the cold? You know all about it much better than I do, you 
go and take the rides.’ And so it goes on, and what must be the 
end of it? What can I do with such cavalry in face of the enemy?” 
Now I put it to all who can recall our own regiments, horse and 
foot, in the old days of long service, whether the above is not a fair 
description of the state of things generally as they then existed, and 
whether, as a fact, the sergeant-major did not take the rides or drills 
as the case might be. Human nature being what it’ is, always prone 
to fall into the easiest groove for getting through work, was sure 
everywhere to “short circuit” the task of controlling a command as 
soon as a prolonged peace brought the work down within the compass 
of two or three men, and the cornets. and young officers generally, 
not anxious to display their ignorance to men whom twelve years’ 
service on the average had taught every trick in the game, could hard- 
ly be blamed for seizing every opportunity they could of avoiding an 
exhibition of themselves. May I remind my civilian readers that 
every squad of men; large or small, possesses a distinct will-power of 
its own. And it requires a very considerable effort of one’s own will 
to make the task of command easy. -I have seen, in the old days, 
gray-haired colonels of regiments who in thirty years’ service had 
never acquired this art of command, and who instead of drilling their 
battalions were in fact habitually drilled by the men. That is to say, 
they could only give the words of command in the recognized routine 
the men expected, and of their own initiative could not handle them 
at all. The natural consequence of this long service systern was that 
the bulk of the officers of a regiment grew up in compulsory idleness 
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and consequent ignorance of their duties, and in our case the pur- 
chase system acted as a bribe to eliminate the most energetic and self- 
reliant men, only those averse to facing the strange conditions and 
accentuated competition of civil life remaining to look after their 
loaves and fishes. Hence our senior ranks became congested with 
the relatively least efficient, and only the frequency of our little wars 
prevented a similar or worse state of affairs than that manifested 
by the Prussian army on the field of Jena. The introduction of short 
service broke up this state of stagnation, but the transition was com- 
plicated by the abolition of purchase which occurred at the same 
time, and which, owing to the want of generosity with which it was 
carried out, provoked profound discontent amongst the officers, which 
was added to by the decision to increase the army by 10,000 men 
taken almost simultaneously. Recruits now began to come in in 
droves, where formerly they had come by driblets, and the whole 
incidence of work in the battalions had to be readjusted to meet the 
new load. The methods of instruction which had sufficed to teach 
100 recruits annually and to keep the remaining 900 with an average 
of six years’ service up to the required standard, proved quite in- 
adequate to deal with from 300 to 400 recruits in a battalion, with 
barely two years’ average service amongst the remainder. 

The difficulty was further enormously increased by the constant 
movements from one station to another, the necessary consequence of 
our empire and our system of recruiting and training, and as if all 
this were not enough, a series of considerable wars—Afghanistan, 
Zululand, first Boer War, first Egyptian campaign, Red Sea cam- 
paign, Burmah, Tirah, and the Soudan—all of which (except the 
Egytian) we had to meet without calling on the reserves for assist- 
ance, interrupted all continuity of experiment, and intensified enor- 
mously the difficulty of finding a practical working solution of the 
matter. 

Of course armies exist for fighting, and everything about them 
should be subordinated to this purpose; but time is absolutely needed’ 
to carry out these great readjustments, and many of the evils com- 
plained of in the Report on Officers’ Education are, rightly regarded, 
only necessary incidents in a difficult scheme of rearrangement, which 
would not have arisen had more normal conditions of chronic peace 
prevailed during the first years of reconstruction. Can any one who. 
approaches the subject dispassionately suppose that the really stupen- 
dous advance in military preparedness shown by the numbers actually 
available for service in 1879 and 1900 respectively could have been 
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accomplished by an army whose officers were conspicuously deficient 
in “professional keenness”? I at least cannot think so; but in antici- 
pation I will insert what I believe to be the solution of the evident 
bias shown by so many of the witnesses. The officers who have been 
doing the work of the army for the past thirty years have been a 
body of extremely practical men, who had no time to waste in discus- 
sing purely theoretical tactics with the average type of club bores, and 
very possibly were not always diplomatic enough to conceal their feel- 
ings on the subject; hence such publications as The Absent-minded 
Var and other pamphlets, almost too offensive to deserve even passing 
notice. 

The committee complain of the want of “competent instructors,” 
and in the next breath of the want of “professional keenness !”’ How 
is it that they do not notice this contradiction? If officers were not 
keen, there would be no want of competent applicants for comfortable 
five-year appointments with a fair share of the “loaves and fishes.” 
An instructorship at Sandhurst is an almost ideal billet, carrying with 
it a comfortable house in a beautiful park of many thousands of 
acres maintained at some one else’s expense, two packs of draghounds 
and five of foxhounds within convenient distance, regular leave and 
congenial employment; a better salary and an absence of the con- 
stant drain on one’s purse that “following the drum” must always 
entail as long as we keep our empire intact—what better proof of the 
soldierly keenness of the army can be desired than that all these 
attractions fail to induce the best men to sacrifice for the term of 
their instructional appointment all prospect of possible active service? 
If these terms will not tempt men no others will, and we may con- 
gratulate ourselves as a nation that without exception British officers 
go unanimously for service in the field whenever they have the chance 
of it. There seems no way out of the difficulty. Owing to the need 
of having younger generals, capable of standing the far greater hard- 
ships of our Indian and Colonial campaigns, our military lifetime is 
far shorter than on the Continent, and no ambitious man who means 
tu get on can sacrifice his chances of active service at any period of his 
career. It is the row of medal ribbons on the fighting coat that gives 
confidence to the men in the ranks, and in a tight corner—Natal, for 
example—this confidence is worth a king’s ransom. When on officer 
fails in his efforts to get to the front, he falls back on “Duty brings its 
own reward,” and “They also serve who only stand and wait,” but not 
till he has exhausted every expedient human ingenuity can suggest 
does he solace himself with this sweet consolation. 
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Long service, as we have seen above, had led to a congestion of 
work regimentally, and considerations of financial control had over- 
burdened the headquarters of the army with routine duties, all of 
which had to go on concurrently with the general work of reform, 
and this was far.more urgent than tactical instruction, the need for 
which was by no means apparent to the men who had seen our troops 
fight their way through all difficulties in the Sikh wars, the Crimea 
and the Mutiny. Actually, as the sequel will show, it would have been 
well for us had our rulers been even more conservative, but they 
yielded to popular clamor, and since they could not attend to the 
matter themselves, they employed their juniors to get up the case for 
them, a proceeding not unknown in other walks of life. But here the 
analogy ceases. In other cases it is matter of legal right or wrong, in 
this of scientific fact and deduction. 

This is the central fact of the whole situation, and it was here that 
our system of national education failed, and still fails us. Almost all 
our soldiers of that period were public-school trained, and there was 
not a “modern side” in existence previous to 1860; indeed Faraday, 
Tyndall and Huxley were only in the act of laying the foundations of 
modern scientific criticism, and their influence had hardly begun to 
penetrate our educational methods for many years afterwards, even 
if it has succeeded in doing so yet. 

To get at the bedrock facts which explain the phenomena of 
modern battlefields, down through the unstratified “boulder clay” of 
exaggeration, hearsay, and legend (with which even within a few 
months of each event our tactical students had to deal), would have 
needed an intellect as trenchant as Huxley’s at least, one which would 
not be put off by any but the “best evidence,” and which would 
have resorted to direct experiment for confirmation whenever possible. 
But such intellects are rare in any service, and we had only men 
habituated to bow to the weight of written opinion, and without the 
psychologic instinct to correct and allow for the influence of excite- 
ment, prejudice, and ignorance on the testimony presented to them. 

For the moment, i. e., during the first five years or so after the 
War of 1870-71, I believe the problem was actually insoluble for us 
in England. We had only hearsay evidence to go upon, and no reason 
to doubt, rather indeed every reason to believe, the statements put 
before us. Anyhow two of the very ablest men the army ever pos- 
sessed—the late Colonel Home, R. E., and Colonel W. H. Hime, 
R. A., failed to discover the error, though the latter I think never 
quite suppressed all his doubts. For myself, the idea of questioning 
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my instructors never even dawned on me. I swallowed what I was 
told, and for several years floundered in the morass as deeply as any 
one else until in my visits to and fro between Germany and England 
I met with the men who had actually been eye-witnesses of the events 
of the Franco-German campaign, and to them I owe my emergence on 
to firmer ground. My final deliverance, however, came from the 
home-searching criticism and friendly chaff of those very pleasure- 
loving, hard-riding subalterns whose want of professional keenness 
the Report so bitterly deplores.. I admit they may often disappoint 
their teachers, but I have learnt to know them well in the past thirty 
years, and venture to assert that it is not their want of practical 
ability or any deficiency in soldier-like qualities that renders them 
such stumbling blocks to their professors, but the sound common 
sense and inherited knowledge of human nature which enables them 
to reject as fallacies the theories more studious natures so easily 
swallow. I have sat up night after night at messes and clubs in India 
and at home, with all branches of the service, since 1875, and cannot 
recall an instance where after a very short time the conversation did 
not turn on war-efficiency and training for war, and though some- 
times there might be a want of sense of proportion, there was never 
any lack of common sense and intelligence amongst the dozens of 
men I have keenly and interestedly talked and argued with. When 
I read the usual diatribes on the pleasure-loving, self-indulgent British 
officer, I always recall the story, well known in the service, of the 
late Lord Napier of Magdala. It was when he was commander-in- 
chief in India, and was entertaining his senior officers at dinner. It 
happened as a fact that one of the most brilliant and dashing of the 
old Mutiny heroes, not present that evening, had been developing 
symptoms of alcoholism, and in his absence his comrades had been 
lamenting over his fall. Napier heard them all in silence for a time, 
and then said, “Well, gentlemen, all you say may be true, but all I 
know is that, if in the responsible position I now hold, we were 
menaced by the same great danger as in the Mutiny, I would rather 
take drunk than any of you gentlemen sober. Good 
evening,” and he rose and left the room. The application is obvious, 
but I think it would simplify the relations between soldiers and civili- 
ans if critics would remember that it takes men, whole men, and not 
studious bookworms, to lead in action. Some bookworms we un- 
doubtedly want badly, men who will investigate and thresh out all the 
complicated questions with which the practical man may have to deal, 
and if they will really get to the bottom of these problems and present 
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the result in a simple wholesome form, they will find no lack of pro- 
fessional keenness to take advantage of their labor, for that in fact 
is what the whole army is crying out for—a thorough and efficient . 
knowledge of military history and the problems contained in it, 
learned from books written by able men who have separated the 
wheat of sound fact from the chaff of irresponsible criticism and de- 
duction. ; 

Our troubles as revealed in the Spion Kop despatches, and others 
from Natal, were under the circumstances inevitable. I do not think 
it would have mattered much what group of officers had been present 
on the spot, the conclusion that the cost of a series of attacks in 
human life would be too heavy for them to accept the responsibility 
of initiating them was the inevitable consequence of the tactical in- 
struction we had all received. The breech-loader fired four times 
as fast as the muzzle-loader, and therefore, it was assumed, killed four 
times as many men, and this was supported by the statistics of the 
first campaign (1866) in which it was tested on a scale of sufficient 
magnitude, for by a curious coincidence in the majority of actions 
this ratio of killed and wounded was actually preserved,* hence when 
the French Chassepot, which fired twice as fast and ranged three 
times as far, was introduced, a corresponding increase in the ratio of 
slaughter was confidently predicted, particularly by the men who 
knew they would have to stand up to it as targets, a fact which prob- 
ably had more to do with their ultimate victory than anything else. 
The early accounts, the sole evidence available when our text-books 
were written, seemed fully to bear out this impression. We were told 
of whole regiments being swept out of existence in a few minutes— 
the Guards at St. Privat, 6,000 men down out of 12,000 in ten minutes, 
is the classic instance—of cavalry regiments hurling themselves with 
medizval chivalry upon infantry, only to fall dead and dying before 
the muzzles of the all-compelling breech-loader; we even heard of 
batteries being wiped out of existence exactly in the same manner 
as at Colenso (only in less time), and instinctively we all, regulars, 
militia, volunteers and newspaper correspondents, formed mental 
pictures of scenes of slaughter very like those in the illustrated papers, 
where always at least twenty per cent. of the figures are falling 
mortally wounded, a rate of punishment which obviously could not be 


*Percentage of losses, exclusive of prisoners:—Wysokow, Prussians 4.7, 
Austrians 11.8; Trautenau, Prussians 4.8, Austrians 13.4; Skalitz, 4.6 to 14.8; 
Koniggratz, 4 to 11; but Langensalza, Hanoverians (muzzle-loaders) 8.8, 
Prussians (breech-loaders) 9.4. 
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maintained for many seconds without complete annihilation. Yet it 
never struck us at the time that battles last often for hours, and 
nowadays one in four is almost an outside proportion of casualties. 
Then followed the improvements in accuracy, range and rapidity 
of fire, culminating in the magazine rifle, from which highly-skilled 
specialists can discharge, without aiming, some thirty shots a minute, 
about double as many as from the Chassepot but only about five 
shots a minute better than the Martini; and at every step in the 
progression we were taught the terrible possibilities of the new 
weapon—always without reference to the man who stood behind it. 
From time to time indeed men who had seen Ghazis, Zulus and 
“Fuzzies” charge right up to our closed lines and sometimes even 
penetrate them put in a warning voice against over-extension; but 
generally it was held as blasphemy to question the weapon, and the 
blame was always put on the men, and upon company officers for want 
of interest in their target practice. It never to my knowledge occurred 
to any one in England to question whether the perfection of the rifle 
itself, and the method of training based on the nature of the weapon 
and not on the human factor behind it, might not be at the root of 
the whole matter; and though personally I often raised the question, 
in India and at home, how it happened that both British, native and 


French troops, armed with the old musket and in the same formations, 
had always succeeded in stopping similar charges made by Mame- 
lukes, Turks, Ghazis and Sikhs, though we had five times the distance 
and more than five times the rate of fire to meet them with, I never 
could elicit a satisfactory answer to it.* 


*The following figures are of interest:—At Meannee, in Scinde, we had 
2,100 bayonets, half British, half of a Bengal regiment. We buried over 6,000 
(somé say 8,000), and wounded more than 12,000 out of 35,000—mounted men 
and foot—in 3 hours, the average range being 20 yards. This gives an average 
of about 3 men killed and 6 wounded to each musket, and as the whole force 
was short of ammunition, we cannot have expended more than, say, 45 rounds 
a head, which gives 1 hit to 5 rounds. At Omdurman, with the Lee-Metford, 
20,000 men killed and wounded about 15,000 (remainder fell to the artillery) 
for 60 rounds a man, at a mean range of 500 yards, or about 1 hit for 80 
rounds. 

In the old days, between European troops, 1 hit for 150 to 200 rounds was 
considered a fair average; but, with long range breech-loaders, the rate of 
misses has risen enormously, varying, of course, with the confidence of the 
men in their leaders: Thus at Weissenburg, 4th August, 1870, the French made 
about 1 hit in 200; at Woerth, 1 in 450; at Mars la Tour (16th August), 1 in 
700; and, in the latter phases of the war—the skill at target practice individual- 
ly remaining almost unchanged—it rose to 1 hit in 100,000, and in one case half 
a million rounds were fired for only 5 Prussians slightly wounded. 
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When therefore, at last we faced a white enemy equally well 
armed, men’s imaginations were wrought up to a feverish state of ex- 
pectation, as the exaggeration shown in the letters from the front of 
all ranks abundantly show, and in anticipation of the worst we 
adopted instinctively a degree of extension which, though it might 
seem to diminish the risk of the individual, really intensified the 
danger by rendering it physically impossible for the leader to inter- 
fere in the struggle and, by impelling the fighting line forward, to 
diminish the duration of its exposure, and thus, on the principle that 
“the longer you are out in the rain the wetter you will get,” to re- 
duce the total roll of casualties, This is not a case of beiny wise after 
the event, as the late M. Bloch in a reply to a former paper suggested, 
for in fact I predicted it all in a paper read before the R. U. Service 
Institution ten years ago exactly ; but I hold that it constitutes a case 
against our system of education. It took me, working single-handed 
and picking up my scientific education as I went along (I learnt very 
little at school or at Woolwich), twenty years before I could formu- 
late my ideas in fairly accurate language. I submit that if the prob- 
lem had been propounded to a man of Huxley’s scientific acumen, 
he would have arrived at the same conclusions in twenty hours. I 
take it his first question would have been, “What evidence have you 


to confirm the general impression that the breech-loader in practice 
kills more than the muzzle-loader? Produce your casualty lists.” 
And when on production these showed a remarkable falling off in 
the general percentages, even between combatants of the same races 


The following results are taken from Die Zahl in Kriege. Statistics issued 
by authority of the Austrian General Staff, 18907 :— 

Average losses (k. and w.) in 12 principal battles of the Seven Years’ 
War—Victors, 14 per cent.; defeated, 19 per cent. At Zorndorf the Prussians 
lost 33.8 per cent., the Russians 42.9; at Kunersdorf, the Prussians lost 43.4. 

Average of 22 priricipal battles during the Napoleonic epoch—Victors, 12 
per cent; defeated, 19 per cent. At Aspern the French lost 46.8 per cent. 

Average of 4 principal battles in the Crimea—vVictors, 10 per cent.; de- 
feated side, 17 per cent. At Inkermann Russians lost 24 per cent. 

Average of 4 principal actions in Franco-Austrian War, 1859—Victors, 8 
per cent.; defeated, 8.5. Both sides had rifled muzzle-loading arms. 

Average of 6 principal actions in Austro-Prussian War, 1866—Victors, 7 
per cent.; defeated, 9 per cent. Victors, breech-loaders; defeated, muzzle- 
loaders. 

Average of 8 principal actions in first period Franco-Prussian War, 1870— 
Victors, 10 per cent.; defeated, 9. Both sides breech-loaders. Heaviest loss, 
Prussians, 22.4. 

Average of 3 principal actions second period Franco-German War—Victors, 
2.5 per cent.; defeated, 3.5. Heaviest before Belfort. French, 5.5 per cent. 
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and under identical topographical conditions, he would next have in- 
quired whether in the incidents quoted the weapons had been equal 
on both sides, which we know they were not. Were they employed 
collectively in the same manner? No; in the old days the men stood 
shoulder to shoulder, four, three, or two deep, giving 10,000, 7,500 and 
5,000 muskets to the mile against 2,000, 1,000 and 500 and even less 
in the present day. How much faster can the breech-loaders be fired 
nowadays in round numbers? The needle gun fired about four times. 
as fast, the Chassepot eight times, the modern magazine rifle about 
twelve times. This would give therefore as the number of risks to be 
faced in a unit of time, against the needle gun from 8 to 4,000 bullets, 
the Chassepot 16 to 8,000, and the Mauser at 500 rifles to the mile 
6,000. In battle do troops fire as fast as they can all the time? No; 
the utmost pains are taken to control waste of ammunition. Ammuni- 
tion is, I presume, wasted when it hits nothing; on what does its hit- 
ting depend? On the accuracy of the aim taken. Did it take longer 
to aim formerly than nowadays? No, on the contrary, at the longer 
distances it is very much harder to pick up your target and keep the 
rifle on it. Surely this rather discounts the value of the rapidity of 
fire you have given? On consideration I think it does. 

Here we will drop the question and answer form to note that experi- 
ments have shown that the rate of fire which gives the maximum 
chances of hits varies very much with the training of the men, and in 
peace practice the best rate for steady troops, with the three weapons 
referred to at fair fighting distances, is.as low as 3, 4 and 6 rounds 
in the minute. The old muzzle-loader fired 2 aimed volleys a minute 
easily, so that the true rate of comparison per mile of front should be— 
for the muzzle-loader, 20 to 10,000 rounds a minute; for the three 
breech-loaders in order, needle gun and Chassepot, when in line, 15 to 
20,000; in extended order, 6 and 8,000 to 3 and 4,000; Mauser in 
modern formation, 3,000. So that as a consequence of the over- 
extension adopted without proper scientific investigation, the number 
of bullets, i. ¢., risks to be faced per unit of time, has been very largely 
reduced. On the other hand the duration of exposure in open ground 
has been greatly increased; here again calculation shows that the 
chances of missing due to all causes have steadily increased with 
every increment of range, so that it all works out to this: Whereas 
troops sent in to an attack in the old days could not lose less than 20 
per cent. and might be annihilated if their leader chose the wrong 
moment to advance. nowadays you might get through with only 2 per 
cent. of loss, though of course you might be destroved if the right 
moment is not chosen. 
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The whole demonstration is too long and technical for these pages, 
but the idea may be grasped by the following simple experiment. Take 
a garden hose with a rose nozzle and turn the water supply about half 
on, the water will dribble out and form a puddle at your feet; then 
turn the water full on, and the jets will spurt out in divergent paths, 
merely spraying the surface of the lawn. 

The one final conclusion the whole investigation leads up to is this. 
The great increase of range in both rifle and artillery has rendered it 
possible for the attacking side to concentrate such an enormous weight 
of converging fire upon any given point that he is able in a greater 
measure than ever before to condition the degree of resistance 
possible for his enemy to oppose to him, so that provided always his 
men will “go on,” and not lie down to indulge in little private duels of 
their own, the leader’s influence on the issue of a battle is greater, not 
less, than it ever was before. If his cavalry can find the enemy and 
his artillery prepare the way, his infantry no longer require the same 
amount of discipline as in former days; and this conclusion rightly 
followed out would lead to the doubling of our cavalry, the trebling of 
our artillery, and the reduction of the regular infantry by one-half, so 
that for a lesser number of recruits and for the same estimates we 
should get an army of greatly increased fighting capacity. The militia 
and volunteers would, if disciplined, not instructed, suffice for all 
reasonable demands. 

The one thing needful is that the troops should “go on”; it always 
has been; it was as great a trouble to Frederick the Great as to us, and 
different methods have been suggested to this end in all times and 
places. In his time, drill and the discipline resulting therefrom were 
the approved methods; under it, Prussian, British and American 
troops have gone forward till half the men had fallen in their places; 
but each life given in this spirit saved hundreds in the long run. The 
French Revolutionists had neither time nor means to drill and dis- 
cipline their men, so they cut off the heads of their unsuccessful gen- 
erals and this method proved very stimulating to invention, leading 
ultimately to the forging of that “Grand Army” which has made the 
name of Napoleon so illustrious. 

It was the French Army in 1796 which conditioned the existence of 
Bonaparte, not vice versa. The circumstances form such an exact 
parallel to Spion Kop that it is worth relating. Early in April, 1796, 
Bonaparte took over the Army of Italy in cantonments along the 
Riviera, from Cannes to near Genoa. The Army was in a state of 
almost unequaled destitution and starvation, and at the moment the 
fusion of the Volunteer battalions with the Old Line Regiments was 
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being carried through, not without very considerable passive obstruc- 
tion on the part of the men. Napoleon knew the country, but was al- 
most unknown to the troops and those of his subordinate generals who 
were much senior in years and experience to him were not easy to get 
on with. 

A fortnight only after his arrival, the Austrians suddenly upset 
whatever plans he may or may not have had by attacking the heights 
of Monte Legino just above Savona, with the intention of cutting the 
French right wing in half. There were some entrenchments on the 
top of the hill held by a weak garrison under the command of a 
gallant old Swiss colonel. “Le brav’ Colonel Rampon,” to whom 
legend has assigned all the credit, was only present as a spectator 
and rode off at an early stage of the proceedings to spread panic in 
the rear, in other words to fetch reinforcements. The garrison 
repelled several assaults, but did not indulge in any heroic, swearing- 
to-die-at-their-posts, kind of business, as afterwards stated; they held 
on, till nightfall and then repaired the damages as best they could 
and waited for the renewal of the attack next morning. Meanwhile 
Napoleon had heard the firing and immediately set every man in 
motion, as they stood, many, upwards of ten per cent., without even 
muskets and half without boots, but they had learned to make good 
these deficiencies on the battlefield. A dense fog lay over the moun- 
tain (it is about the same height as Spion Kop) and this delayed 
the resumption of the attack for some hours; then as it lifted the 
fighting was renewed with great determination on both sides. Sud- 
denly the mist cleared away altogether and the Austrians saw troops 
approaching from all sides, especially La Harpe’s whole division 
clambering down the opposite ridge and directed to strike some five 
miles behind their right rear, and this threat determined their imme- 
diate retreat. Bonaparte left them no breathing space. Pushing on 
at all and any cost of stragglers he overwhelmed each Austrian 
reinforcement in succession as it came up, and thus communicated to 
the whole French Army that momentum forwards which only finally 
spent itself on the steppes of Russia. This was what energy in the 
conduct of operations meant in those days, but the guillotine had 
taught men and generals to obey, before such things became possible. 

But the waste of men Napoleon’s system entailed was too great 
to last ; the Continental levies he raised to replace the vacancies wanted 
the old fighting spirit and the four years’ war training the French had 
been through; to get them to “go on,” the marshals were-compelled 
to have recourse to monstrous columns, ten to fourteen battalions 
in line, one close behind the other. They made bigger targets and 
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their losses were frightful. (Augereau’s Corps at Eylau lost half its 
strength in a short struggle of about an hour.) But the guns cleared 
the way with case fire in front and the resultant will-power of the 
mass drove the timid onward and prevented them breaking back. 

Prussians, Russians and Austrians were all compelled to follow in 
the same direction (though they never went to the same extremes), 
for they no longer had time to train their men to the rigid discipline 
the line required. We alone were enabled to hold out, and skilfully 
combining the “line” with Light Infantry, we defeated the French in 
an uninterrupted series of victories under all conceivable combinations 
of ground, climate and numbers, and eventually reached that ideal 
combination of elasticity and striking power which, given equality in 
the weapons and mobility, must invariably prevail. Our example 
passed almost unheeded, and we ourselves in England, losing the 
spirit, followed only the letter of the regulations, till our line became 
stiff and unwieldy, thus giving occasion to scoff to those who saw 
it in the Park (Moltke amongst others), but not on the fields of 
Meannee, Hyderabad, Aliwal and Sobraon. Other armies, fortunately 
for us, were asleep too; 1866 and 1870 overtook them in the midst 
of their tardy awakening, and French, Austrians and Prussians 
went into action on drill books modelled on the Napoleonic methods 
badly digested and worse understood. The French struck the whole 
root idea of the “offensive” out of their books; had they not done so, 
humanly speaking, the first victories must have fallen to them. The 
Prussians deliberately reduced their fire power in front to barely one- 
fifth, and their skirmishers were killed off:in detail by the overpowering 
weight of fire of the French, who stood in line 5,000 rifles to the mile 
under cover; only their well-served artillery again and again averted 
defeat. This they have since openly admitted. Only five years after 
the war a very able Prussian officer who knew more of the spirit of 
our army than any other one I have met, said to me, “You English 
were right all along—real light troops to scout, the line for the 
decision ; this is the only solution.” His views at the time met with 
opposition; but year by year French, Prussians and Austrians 
have been delving in their archives (inaccessible to most of us, alas! 
because we cannot read the originals), and now advanced Continental 
opinion is everywhere in such a state of supersaturation—to use a 
chemical metaphor—that only a shake is needed for the mixture to 
crystallize out in regular order. Picked sharpshooters, marksmen, call 
them what you will, in front, the enveloping shattering fire of the 
line and the guns to give the decision. 

And now just when we might so easily lead the way comes. this 
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all-destroying new drill-book, based on unscientific deductions from 
undigested facts. Let us consider what it will mean. Our men at 
say 10 yards apart, 176 to the mile, will move against French, Russian 
or German shelters, held by from 5,000 to 2,000 to the same distance, 
and each little dot as it makes its appearance on the plain will get 
a hint to lie down from ten to twenty rifles, against which his one 
rifle can do very little ; for even if he is a Bisley marksman he will not 
be able to see anything for the dust of the bullets striking around 
him. The supporting line, equally extended, are in like case and they 
will have to lie down also, till the whole plain is dotted with men 
absolutely incapable of concerted action, as at the Modder River. But 
“tactics” implies “concerted action.” The “line,” however, advancing 
on a broad front, receives a distributed fire; more men may fall, but 
the impression of danger on each individual man is far smaller; and 
when it gets within range it can oppose rifle to rifle and then the best 


man wins. Space fails me to develop the matter further; the fact 


remains that experience, experiment and calculation all show that 
with equal armament on both sides the line will lose least in bringing 
« given number of rifles across the open to a given distance from 
the enemy; and this has been its scientific justification from the very 
beginning. But in those days winning victories was regarded as the 
main point, not the avoidance of loss. It was held better to settle the 


campaign in a few hours, fighting even at a cost of 20,000 out of 40,000 
men, than to go dragging on a war for years till the losses ran 
up into the hundred thousand, with disease and invaliding. 

About ten years ago General von Scherff, one of the very ablest 
German authors, said of their latest regulations, that if they were 
logically carried out they must ensure the defeat of their army. He 
can console himself now; England has succeeded in producing a 
worse one, and this in deference to popular clamor, led by newspaper 
criticism. What it all comes to is this, and I would beg taxpayers to 
note it: To accomplish a given task for which 100,000 infantry 
trained to line fighting would suffice, it will now be necessary to have 
a million at the very least, and it will take these perhaps five times as 
long to see it through. 

And this evil is to be perpetuated; for in the new syllabus experi- 
mental science is divorced from mathematics and made into a voluntary 
subject, and this not on the advice of expert civil and electrical engi- 
neers, not one of whom was heard as a witness, but in deference 
to the views of professional teachers who seem to have no idea how 
practical men learn. My experience is that the young man with 
strong practical tendencies, whether towards construction, steam, 
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gunnery, or electricity, is bored to extinction by the senseless repetition 
of elementary algebra and trigonometry and the perfectly futile prob- 
lems usually given in the books. Take him out into the open and 
show him where in practice he will always be running up against 
difficulties impassible without the aid of the despised bookwork, and 
he will set himself to tackle his work in earnest. But this would 
involve knowledge which the average pedagogue is unable to supply. 
At Woolwich, in my time, a good deal was attempted in this way, 
but the conditions under which the work had to be carried on, 40 to 
50 cadets to three professors in one class-room—which conditions 
appear from the evidence to remain unaltered—were altogether intoler- 
able. The row 40 cadets can make is almost indescribable, something 
like the kind of thing in the Austrian Parliament, when Herr Wolff is 
obstructing a bill. And the class is always clever enough when it 
makes up its mind for a “burst,” to manoeuver the professor into the 
wrong so that he cannot report them to the Governor. With an 
officer in uniform they never break out, the inherited respect for their 
seniors—full half are soldiers’ sons—seems to keep them in restraint. 
At Chatham, with a fair course of engineering, we had no mathe- 
matics ; and I cannot recall ever hearing of anyone in the neighborhood 
who could give private instructions, which many of us by that time 
would have appreciated as a real boon. The point I wish to make 
with regard to mathematics, as a subject for the practical soldier 
of all arms, is briefly this, and I do not find that it was brought out 
anywhere in the evidence. “War,” said Napoleon, “is a calculation 
of probabilities,” using the term of course in the widest sense, and - 
though in the field all decisions have to be taken on the spur of the 
moment, the knowledge which justifies these decisions can only be 
acquired by concentrated thinking, not the ordinary logical thinking, 
but an almost unconscious application of the theory of infinitesimals. 
A general builds his plan of campaign much as an engineer designs a 
bridge. Both first examine the foundations, the heart of the nation, 
then measure the span, 1. ¢., the scope of operations, and then estimating 
the load, 1. ¢., the strength of the attack, proceed to assign to each 
member of the structure its allotted task. Here the engineer goes to 
the tables of strength of materials, and if his contractor does not fail 
him all goes well, but the soldier’s materials are liable to daily and 
hourly fluctuations which infinitesimal causes constantly renewed 
may accelerate or retard; and I submit that the task can only be 
reckoned with, where intuitive genius is not at hand, by minds 
mathematically trained to bring order out of chaos. .Trace the chain 
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of causation throughout its links and finally find the time and place 
where the smallest impulse will secure the greatest results. 

As for the further training of its officers in the army, I have already 
expressed my opinion as to their alleged “want of keenness.” What 
strikes.me most in the evidence is the want of grasp shown by the 
majority of the witnesses of the actual scope of the existing regula- 
tions and the powers they confer. None, even amongst those who 
advocate the new system of the “responsibility of the company, 
squadron or battery commander” seemed aware of, or able to bring 
home to the committee, the all-importance of this idea, which would 
immediately place the whole Army on exactly the same footing as 
the men in all great civil organizations, and by making the captains 
learn in order to teach, compel men to study and think about their 
profession. Look at the books in a doctor’s consulting room, or in 
a civil engineer’s office. What makes these men buy and read these 
volumes, far more abstruse and difficult than those which the soldier 
requires to master? Nothing but the knowledge that if they do not 
learn they will go under in the struggle for existence. Make the 
same fact apparent to the infantry and we shall hear no more about 
want of professional interest in their work. The artillery and cavalry 
witnesses said they found no difficulty in carrying the idea into execu- 
tion; the infantry seemed to consider it ideal, but under the circum- 
stances of their daily life impracticable. None appeared to see that 
the point was vital. If the circumstances obstruct, then they will have 
to be modified—at any cost—even if it leads to reducing battalions 
and doubling the effective of the remainder to secure sufficient men 
in each unit for instruction. The Army exists for the nation, not for 
the convenience of its officers; and it would be better to have no 
Army at all than one led by officers as inefficient as some of the 
evidence would lead one to imply that they are now. Actually things 
are not quite so bad, and even in many infantry battalions the idea has 
made great progress; indeed in some it has been working for the 
past century, for it was the fundamental principle of the original 
“Light Division” of Peninsular fame, as a reference to the diary of 
Sir Harry Smith will show, to say nothing of such standard works as 
Craufurd’s Life, the Histories of the 52nd-Light Infantry, of the 
Rifle Brigade, Sixtieth, and so forth. 

This is the keystone of the whole military structure, and the sole 
secret of Prussian military success, for in that country the captain has 
been the “Company Father” for generations. Captains compelled 
to work will find it to their interest to train their subalterns to help 
them, and the subalterns will tell the Sandhurst cadets what to expect. 
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Colonels, commanding eight companies and not 1,000 men, will have 
time to watch their captains, and soon be able definitely to say which 
are the best men for promotion. The need for examinations for pro- 
motion will vanish, for everybody will always be under examination 
in his daily work; and as the increased earnestness of thought, which 
inevitably springs from industry, initiative and responsibility, de- 
velops, it will soon be impossible to find men capable of the iniquity of 
recommending incompetent officers for the Staff College, or selecting 
men for responsible employment to please their wives and daughters 
or other female friends. The allegation was freely made by more 
than one witness that such things still occur, and I have known it 
happen in my own experience; but I must say that when it did, the 
culprits could always plead that, in the monotonous round of barrack 
square routine, no data for a choice existed; one seemed as good as 
another, and generally the “petticoat” instinct was remarkably sound 
—they chose “men” at any rate. 

Given this “Company system”—and Sir Evelyn Wood’s order of 
November, 1899, had already conferred it upon us before the Com- 
mittee assembled—and against all opposition the Army will automati- 
cally regenerate itself, as the Prussian Army did before us; but 
whether the process takes sixty years, as in their case, or less than 


twenty, will depend essentially on the average scientific and mathe- 
matical training of the raw material given us to work upon, and from 
the report of the Committee I see no sign of any impending improve- 
ment. I detest the rdle of “Cassandra”; but on the evidence before 
me no other prediction is possible. 


F, N. MAvuDE, 
Lieut.-Col., P, S. C., late R. E. 
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A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Aucust, 1862, was a month of many worries for the War Department. 
The campaign on the Peninsula had proved a woeful failure, and the 
idol of the Army of the Potomac was in a wordy wrangle with the 
Iron Secretary. Lee’s heroic divisions, however, had been fearfully 
repulsed before the belching guns at Malvern Hill, and again such 
fighters as Phil Kearny had declared the road to Richmond practically 
open, if only Little Mac could-be made to see it and say the word “go 
in.”’ But that was hopeless. McClellan seemed to have no stomach 
left for fighting, save with Stanton; so while his still loyal and valiant 
men restored their lines and set their sights for battle, the commander 
spent the precious hours writing pages of complaints and recrimina- 
tions to Washington, and Stonewall Jackson, taking prompt advantage 
of the paralysis on the Peninsula, cut loose again to try conclusions 
with the new general come out from the West to command the hur- 
riedly organized army in front of the national capital; pounced upon 
its foremost corps at Cedar Mountain, and then followed up his blow 
by a series of mad maneuvers that would have startled even Charles 
of Sweden; that scared the Cabinet out of its seven senses (they had 
no more at the time—the Department of Agriculture being a recent 
invention), and so bedeviled the headquarters in saddle that even mem- 
ory could no longer keep her seat, and, in the distracted globe of thr 
commander, fact and fancy became inexplicably mixed. 

And through all this month of military mishaps, Harold Wallis 
was held in Washington, after vain begging for a hearing. A general 
court-martial had indeed been. ordered to try the case and the order 
had gone as-far as the words, “Detail for the Court,” and the Honor- 
able Secretary had been in consultation with the Adjutant General 
over the choice of officers. But regular officers, not generals of vol- 
unteers yet of, sufficient rank, were getting scarce about, Washington, 
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save those recuperating from wounds, and it was far too soon, said 
the surgeons, for all but a limited few of these to attempt to sit for 
hours in the August heat and the tight-buttoned coat then demanded 
by regulations, whether the luckless wearer was serving on the shores 
of Pass a L’Outre or Passamaquoddy. Regulars could not try vol- 
unteers, but Stanton saw no reason why volunteers should not try reg- 
ulars, and was for ordering a court of strongly loyal soldier ‘lawyers, 
of whom there was ever an abundance at Willard’s and the National. 
But certain senators had taken up the cudgels for Wallis, all men of 
mark and influence. A very distinguished member of the bar from 
the neighboring city of Baltimore had been retained as counsel, and 
the Judge Advocate General of the Army himself saw fit to say to the 
great Secretary that, even in the case of a man who was known to have 
been in correspondence with rebels in arms, in conference with Con- 
federate officers between the lines, who had a brother in the Confed- 
erate service and kindred in several of the states in rebellion,—a 
man who was known to have derided the administration and damned 
the Star Spangled Banner, it was best to be sure of every inch of the 
ground. All this might be explained ; but there was on the other hand 
one thing that could not be—how a man, at heart disloyal to the flag, 
could fight so superbly for it as had Harold Wallis at Williamsburg 
and Gaines’s Mill. 

In the midst of it all and just before the forty days had expired 
beyond which, except in defiance of law, an officer could not be held 
in arrest without being served with a copy of the charges laid at his 
door, there was brought back to Washington, shot through the leg and 
still on crutches, Colonel Bernard Hoyt, of the New York Cavalry, 
who took a room at Willard’s. In less than forty-eight hours there- 
after, though the hotel was crowded, there came from Gotham Mrs. 
Rutherford, daughter and maid, and Mrs. Rutherford demanded ac- 
commodations at any price. The physician summoned to see her the 
evening of her arrival—the same who had attended her occasionally 
during her previous visit, was startled to see that during these few 
menths her strange and mysterious malady had made grave inroads on 
her strength. Without a symptom that pointed to organic trouble or 
even to a seriously weakened heart, Mrs. Rutherford was manifestly in 
wretched health and spirits. She begged that Colonel Hoyt would 
come to her at once, the evening of her arrival; sent Hortense out for 
2 walk, a ride, anything to get her out of the way for half an hour: 
bade her anxious daughter to withdraw on the colonel’s coming that 
she might see him alone, and Hoyt, who hobbled from his room, 
buoyed up by the hope of a look into the face he loved and a few words 
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from Ethel’s lips, saw her vanish, pale and shadowy, into an adjoining. 
room as Mrs. Rutherford with difficulty rose from the sofa to receive 
him. Ten minutes later the bell rang violently, and the answering boy 
found both the colonel and Miss Rutherford bending over a limp and. 
unconscious form—Mrs. Rutherford had fainted away. The doctor 
was needed at once. 

Two days later, when again able to sit up, Mrs. Rutherford had: 
told her daughter that, come what might, she must that day see Major 
Harold Wallis. On that same evening, despite his crippled condition, 
Colonel Hoyt had been driven to the War Department, whither he 
went to beg the Adjutant General that Lieutenant Gerald Ruther- 
ford, adjutant of the —th New York Cavalry, be summoned forthwith 
from the front because of his mother’s serious illness. Ethel, bursting 
into tears as she greeted her wounded knight, far more concerned over 
her distress than his own suffering, had lifted up her streaming eyes 
to gaze one moment imploringly into his handsome, almost speaking, 
face, then veiled them at sight of the unutterable love and passion 
and pleading that glowed in every line. She could only falter her 
prayer that he, their best; their only real friend, should bring her 
brother to them, even though the regiment were facing Stuart along 
the Rappahannock, and Hoyt had gone to do his best. Heavens! 
How he longed to clasp her in his strong arms, to kiss away her tears, 
to pour out the story of his deep, devoted, passionate love, to woo and’ 
win her ere again he rode at the head of his men, but, just as before, 
the dread overcame him that it was taking mean advantage of her 
helplessness, her bitter anxiety and distress, and so, soldierlike, man- 
like, in his stubborn pride and sense of honor, he robbed her of what, 
had he but dared to dream it, would have been the sweetest strength 
and comfort she could possibly have found. He had gone from her 
without a word, his hands, his lips still quivering, trembling, twitching 
in the tempest of their longing to lavish their caresses on her. He- 
was weak and tremulous when he steod before the desk of the Adju- 
tant General and made his plea. ‘You will have to see the Secretary,” 
was the non-commital and discouraging answer, and, after hours of 
waiting, at last they let him in. 

Stanton was pacing the floor, lacking only a lashing tail to com- 
plete the semblance to the caged lion. There was no lack of lashing 
tongue. Three officers were in the room at the moment of Hoyt’s- 
entrance, and each one looked as though he would far rather be out.. 
Before the new-comer could balance on his crutches and raise a hand 
to salute the civilian head of the nation’s soldiery, Stanton whirled om 
him :— 
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“Now, here’s another, I suppose. You are the man who preferred 
charges against Captain Harold Wallis months ago for conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentleman. You accused him of robbing a 
woman’s desk. Here are the men on whom I relied to prove him a 
tebel and a traitor. This man swore he heard him say, ‘Damn the 
Star-Spangled Banner,’ and now he crawfishes and says he only 
meant the tune, not the flag. This man ” and here the irate lawyer 
whirled, as though he had him on the stand, on the second officer, 
and, such was his towering rage, well nigh shook his fist in his face— 
“this man declared he saw him twice in front of our lines at Lee’s 
Mills, talking with rebels at night, and now he says the rebels might 
have been one of our own patrols. This man,” and with threaten- 
ing forefinger and lowering front, like a charging bull, Stanton turned 
on the third soldier, a trusted staff officer of the cavalry commander 
on the Peninsula, a man well known to Hoyt by reputation, the very 
one who had warned Harold Wallis while they lay in front of the 
Warwick,—“this man,” said Stanton, “who knew him at. West Point 
and out on the Plains and again on the Peninsula,—who knows his 
Southern proclivities, and has heard his sneers at McClellan’s head- 
quarters time and again,—dares to come here and say that in spite of 
his sneers, in spite of his infamous traffic with rebels at the front 
and rebel sneaks at the rear, in spite of these letters picked up at 
Magruder’s abandoned headquarters,” and here the Secretary ham- 
mered on a little batch of papers on his broad desk, “in spite of the 
letters found on a rebel prisoner addressed to him, that that weakling 
Couch should have sent to me, not to McClellan, whom a child could 
hoodwink, for now we've lost them—this brother graduate of your 
Southern-steered Military Academy has the face to come here and 
say Harold Wallis is a loyal man because, because, forsooth, he’s a 
brave one!” 

“Your pardon, Mr. Secretary,” interposed the third officer, his 
face pale with mingled wrath and the strain of enforced subordination, 
“T came here because ordered, not because I wished. I spoke because 
you demanded, not because I desired. You showed me the Magruder 
letters and required my opinion, and I gave it. He had no business 
writing to Magruder, but what he wrote was trash, not treason,”’ and 
now it was evident that one, at least, of Stanton’s three victims could 
hit back and meant to do it. Stanton stopped short, faced him, and 
simply glared for a moment as though amazed at such hardihood. 

“You’re a lawyer, sir,” went on the West Pointer, rising to his 
full height of six feet, and speaking with flashing eyes and ringing 
emphasis. “What can you possibly find in these two notes that de- 
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serves serious consideration: ‘Dear Bankhead:—Make it a dozen. 
Dry Sillery or else Clicquot. Damn Green Seal.’ ‘Dear Bankhead :— 
Tow bullets and a bragger ; nothing less.’ ” 

“What may they not mean?” burst in Stanton, his hands clinching, 
the veins in his forehead swelling. “The second is full of significance. I 
credit Major Wallis with brains enough not to write words that would 
hang him when he can convey his meaning in cipher or symbols. You 
are trifling with the subject, sir.” 

“So far as these letters are concerned,’ responded the soldier, 
gaining in calmness as the Secretary lost in temper, “the subject trifles 
with itself. That second missive is merely the language of an old- 
time game that is fast giving place to draw poker. That letter has 
only one parallel in fiction or history—that J ever read.” 

“What was that?’ demanded Stanton, with challenge in his blaz- 
ing spectacles. 

“Bardell vs. Pickwick, Mr. Secretary. ‘Dear Mrs. Bardell :— 
Chops and tomato sauce ae 

“Captain Reins!’ thundered Stanton; “leave the room!” 

“Mr. Secretary, I obey with pleasure,” and Wallis himself could 
hardly have answered with greater suavity. Indeed the captain well 
nigh winked at Hoyt, poised in constraint and embarrassment on his 
crutches, as he calmly strode away. There was no responsive light, 
however, in the blue eyes of the cavalryman. To Bernard Hoyt the 
story of all Wallis’s misdoings on the Peninsula was but the logical 
sequence of the reports he himself had lodged against him. Hoyt 
believed long years before that Wallis lacked principle, and proved it, 
as he claimed, at the Planters’ ten months before the war. Hoyt 
believed in ’61 that by foul means Wallis had possessed himself of 
papers Mrs. Rutherford held sacred, and thought a court-martial 
would establish it. Hoyt believed that Wallis had not only taken the 
letters lost from Ethel’s silken bag, but the others ravished from her 
mother’s desk, and, though he could not imagine their purport, he 
well knew that they were written by his old friend Ralph—the buried 
son and brother. Indeed, in addition to Ethel’s admission to him, 
the venerable rector of Grace church had told the Leroys and others of 
his parishioners that he had an appointment to meet Mrs. Rutherford 
in the vestryroom immediately after service the oppressive April morn- 
ing she was taken ill and had to be taken home. . She had some letters 
of Ralph’s, she said, to show him. These, doubtless, had been confided 
to Ethel’s care, and, though the bag had been restored to its fair 
owner, the letters had disappeared. Hoyt well remembered the 
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mother’s dreadful agitation at the discovery that the desk had been 
rifled. He was marveling now over her collapse the previous night. 
He had been with her but a few moments after Ethel flitted from the 
room when Mrs. Rutherford, turning upon him, with eyes full of 
anguish, and in a voice that trembled in spite of her utmost effort, 
said: “You have been my Gerald’s best and most faithful friend; 
you were the beloved and devoted friend of my murdered boy; you 
have grown to be as near to me and to—to mine as you were to him 
—to Ralph,—as you are to Gerald, and, oh, Colonel Hoyt, I need a 
friend—I sorely need a friend. There are things I cannot tell you yet. 
There is something I must ask you. They say Major Wallis is to be 
tried on several charges, but he declares they are frivolous. Major 
Seabrook writes me they cannot be sustained. General McClellan and 
General Porter are his stanch supporters, and Mr. Webb, who was at 
the Island, told my lawyers—they wrote to him at my request—that 
those charges would not be sufficient to seriously harm him. All they 
could do would be to censure him for indiscretion. The trouble is 
this: They say the Secretary is so determined to punish him that 
he has revived that old story about—about certain letters of ours, 
even though Mr. Cameron, his predecessor, examined thoroughly into 
the matter arid ordered Major Wallis released. They say no great 
harm .can come to him unless—unless you testify, and Mr.—Mr. 
Barclay. Mr. Barclay is a prisoner in Libby. You are the only one. 
Colonel—Colonel Hoyt, if I should tell you that Major Wallis had 
really striven to defend my poor boy, had really tried to serve him, 
had really tried to be my friend, you wouldn’t—you could not seeek to 
injure him?” 

“Mrs. Rutherford,” answered Hoyt, gravely, sadly, “I believe you 
cannot realize how dishonorable a man I consider Major Wallis. If 
I am summoned to speak before the court I must tell the whole truth, 
and it will ruin him—as it should do.” 

It was then that Mrs. Rutherford fell back fainting and that 
Ethel presently came running in. Hoyt was thinking of it all as the 
unterrified dragoon left the Secretary’s office, and not until that digni- 
fied gentleman had gone some minutes did the Secretary cool down 
sufficiently to go on with the business before him. Then the first 
man to be questioned was the blue-eyed colonel, still balancing on 
his crutches, 

“Have you, too, come to say you wish to retract what you reported, 
and beg this man’s pardon?” demanded he, glowering like a mountain 
lion, as he studied the silent officer before him. 
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“T came for a totally different purpose, Mr. Secretary,” answered 
Hoyt, respectfully, though he, too, chafed at the tone and manner. 
“T came to beg that my adjutant might be ordered to report to me 
here for just forty-eight hours. He is with the regiment somewhere 
along the upper Rappahannock. His mother is here dangerously ill 
and craving to see him. He is now her only son. His elder brother 
was killed in a duel. with Hugh Preston, of Savannah, in ’59—a 
forced quarrel, as Captain Seabrook, of the Artillery, bears witness, 
and the Oglethorpe Club decided e 

“Did you know Preston? Would you know him were you to see 
him again?” suddenly interrupted the Secretary. 

“TI never knew him, sir. I was in the far West when it happened ; 
but Ralph Rutherford has been my most intimate friend.” 

Stanton held up a hand as though to say “That’s enough,” and 
Hoyt ceased. For a moment more no word was spoken as the Secre- 
tary, still wrathful, strode up and down the room. Then at last he 
stopped, stared again at Hoyt and his crutches, and seemed suddenly 
to wake to the situation. ““Take a chair, colonel!” he cried. “Be 
seated, gentlemen. I quite forgot.” Silently the three obeyed, Hoyt 
alone desirous of remaining. Thrice Stanton walked the length of 
the littie room, his massive head bowed, his brows knitting, his bearded 
chin almost burrowing into his breast. Then abruptly he stopped in 
front of the crutches. 

“Colonel Hoyt, I am refusing leaves of every kind. I am for- 
bidding officers to come to Washington unless ordered here for urgent 
reasons, but I am going to send for your adjutant forthwith. Yet I 
wish you to do something for me. I wish to feel that one officer, at 
least, means what he says, and has the backbone to stand by what he 
says. You accused Major Harold Wallis of conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. You declared in writing your reasons for be- 
lieving him to be in possession of stolen letters,—practically, in fact, to 
have stolen them. Other men,” and here he glared at the two unfor- 
tunates on the settee, “weaken like women when it comes to the test. 
Do you still adhere to what you said? Will you so testify before a 
general court ?” 

“T do, sir—and I will.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 











The last week of August had come. A general court-marial had 
assembled in the city of Washington for the trial of Major Harold 
Wallis, —teenth, U. S. Infantry, and such other prisoners as might 
properly be brought before it, which limited the culprits to regulars, 
for none but regulars were of the detail. A venerable graybeard of 
forty years of service sat at their head as president and a keen Penn- 
sylvania lawyer, well known to the Secretary as one who had cut the 
bar for a commission in the army, figured as Judge Advocate. It was 
by no means his first. appearance in that capacity. He had gained 
repute as a prosecutor on previous trials. Stanton himself had picked 
him for the case, and fully was he imbued with the importance of the 
occasion. A cloud of witnesses had been called to the capital, nor 
had they far to travel, for many were in the lines along the Potomac, 
and McClellan, with the bulk of his army, was disembarking at Alex- 
andria. Sorely against his will, Major Holman was there, for the 
gallant Green Mountain boys were eager to get a chance at Stonewall 
. Jackson, and that renowned leader with his famous foot cavalry was 
a rumored to have circled Pope’s right wing and swooped down on his 
| rear. Stories on the twenty-seventh were flying from Jip to lip that 
the rebel host had crossed the upper Rappahannock ; tramped night 
and day northward to the Manassas railway; turned eastward and, 
pouring through Thoroughfare Gap, were now ’twixt Pope and Mc- 
ig Clellan, ’twixt Warrenton and Washington. What did that portend? 
But inexorably the court held to its work. One after another a 
Hi number of witnesses had appeared for the prosecution, testifying as 
if to the specifications supporting the charge of disloyalty and treason. 
Officers and men bore witness to the frequent goings and comings 
of the accused through the picket lines on the Peninsula, to his being 
seen in conference with an officer in Confederate uniform near the 
Warwick, to the finding of cards and notes among the debris of the 
Magruder camp, to the night episode that led to Barclay’s capture, 
i to the language used at the Mullin breakfast when the band struck 
fe up the national air. Several officers, too, had told of disdainful ref- 
erences to the household of the White House, if not to the head of 
the nation. Several more, unchallenged, spoke of contemptuous or 
disrespectful things said of the august Secretary of War. It was not 
until the morning of the twenty-eighth that Holman, chafing with im- 
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patience to get away, was summoned to the stand,—a sort of tri- 
umphant clinching of the case for the prosecution. And still placidly, 
courteously, imperturbably; both the accused and his distinguished 
counsel listened, took notes, held smiling, whispered conferences and— 
their tongues. To the utter and unconcealed surprise—to the manifest 
perplexity—of the Judge Advocate they declined his invitation, save 
in very moderate degree, to cross-question or interpose. The soldier 
lawyer had looked for all manner of legal and forensic battling. The 
Secretary had expected and said as much. It was prophesied that 
Wallis would object to no less than four members of the court on the 
ground of bias and prejudice, if not malice, for they were men well 
known to be inimical to him. He had objected to none. On the con- 
trary, he had most gracefully availed himself of the opportunity to 
cbject by saying that he unhesitatingly placed his honor in the keeping 
of this tribunal of-his brother officers, without doubt or fear as to the 
result. The Judge Advocate looked for vehement cross-examinatior 
of his witnesses, for protest against their testimony, and nothing of 
the kind occurred. The accused and his Baltimore counsel listened 
to their most damaging statements with an expression of interest and 
tolerance that puzzled the prosecution beyond words. They had all 
the appearance of saying they would not interrupt for the world, and 
all the courtroom wondered. It was not until Major Holman begged 
to know if he might not hasten after his regiment, now somewhere out 
about Centerville, that a hint was given as to what might be coming. 
The Honorable Beverly Hanson regretted the necessity, but, as counsel 
for the accused, he should be compelled to call Major Holman and 
probably several of the others for the defense. Holman had declared 
he heard through the darkness the voice of Major Wallis saying 
“How can you be such a brute, Eugene?” and Eugene, presumably, ° 
was the name of the unseen Southerner who had managed to escape. 
That, as was well known to many of the court, was the name of 
Wallis’s younger brother. 

At one o’clock there was a recess for luncheon. At two they were 
to reassemble and to sit without regard to hours instead of adjourning 
at three P. M., as was the method of the Mutiny Act from which we 
sons of old England took our system of courts-martial. At two the 
Judge Advocate purposed opening the case on the second and glaring 
charge of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,—Colonel 
Bernard Hoyt, —th New York Cavalry, being summoned to the stand. 
But at half past two, the court having reopened, the room being 
packed with almost breathless spectators, the Judge Advocate was 
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nervously darting in and out, orderlies were clattering through the 
resounding corridors, and a message had gone post haste to Willard’s, 
for Colonel Bernard Hoyt had not appeared. It was nearly 2:40 
when a carriage landed him on the red brick pavement without, and 
a brace of troopers aided him, pale and weak—a sore-stricken man as 
all could see—up the stairs and to a seat in the courtroom. 

The President of the court, noting the sudden silence that had 
succeeded the buzz of low-toned talk about the crowded room, looked 
up from the batch of papers he had been intently studying, pointing 
out from time to time to the crony on his right certain words or 
paragraphs that arrested his attention. The delay had nettled him, 
for matters at the front seemed oddly mixed and he was eager to 
adjourn and hurry over to the War Department for later tidings. 
The Judge Advocate, his keen face veiled in deep concern at sight of 
Hoyt, hurried over to greet and aid him; but before he could exchange 
a dozen words the President was speaking. There was reprimand on 
the tip of his tongue, too, for the veteran was a stickler for discipline, 
j and court had been kept full forty minutes ; but one glimpse of Hoyt’s 
i pallid face checked the demand for explanation. 

“We can proceed to business, Mr. Judge Advocate, I presume,” 
i said he, “if—if your witness is ready at last. The court will come to 
order.” 

So, without opportunity to inquire as to what was amiss, the con- 
ductor of the proceedings had to hasten to his seat at the foot of the 
bi long, paper-littered table, and begin. Up to this time the accused 
i officer and his counsel had occupied chairs at a little table at the left 
a hand of the Judge Advocate, perhaps eight feet away, and each wit- 
ness in turn, after being sworn, had taken a chair placed to the right 
HY * of the Judge Advocate and a little in front of him— an odd arrange- 
Ht ment and one peculiar to the military procedure of the day, since 
F the junior members of the court, which corresponded to.the jury in 
ig civil cases, sitting in their order of rank at the left hand of the 
President, could only see the witness by turning their chairs about, 
if thus bringing their backs to the table. Major Flint, the Judge Advo- 
cate, more than once in the early stages of the trial, had referred 
i caustically to the inconvenience of such arrangement. General Buck- 
ram, the President, had never seen it done any other way, and with 
the conservatism of the old soldier, would brook no innovation. Now, 
as Colonel Hoyt slowly hobbled on his crutches to the indicated spot 
and stood facing the Judge Advocate, a deep silence fell on the 
assembled throng. The words of the solemn oath, without solemnity, 
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were rattled off by the Judge Advocate, his right hand uplifted, his 
left thrust deep into his trousers’ pocket, and were responded to with 
bowed head, in deep tremulous tones “I do—so help me God!” Then, 
as Colonel Hoyt sank heavily into the plain wooden chair, two of the 
juniors on his side of the table turned their seats and gravely faced 
him. Few on the court were his seniors in rank in the combined 
services, regular and volunteer. All were his seniors in years of 
service in the regular army, and all knew him by reputation favorably 
and well. All noted with anxiety the symptoms of serious distress, 
either of body or of mind, perhaps of both; but “the law’s delays” 
could not extend to a possibly unwilling witness. The court to a 
man had heard of, and two had seen, Wallis’s attempted assault at 
Willard’s, and wondered, some of them, why that, too, had not been 
crystalized in a specification to the second charge. Among the 
spectators crowding at the doorway stood a young assistant surgeon 
who had accompanied Hoyt from Willard’s. Now he was narrowly 
watching his patient and suddenly stepped forward, spoke ten words 
in low tone to the Judge Advocate, who started and said, “Certainly,” 
whereat the doctor straightened up and signalled to a soldier in 
the throng at the door, and presently this man came hurrying in with 
a brimming glass of water. Hoyt swallowed it eagerly and to the 
last drop. Spectators on both sides began edging down so as to be 
nearer the witness stand, and then it was noted that Major Wallis and 
his counsel, who had been content to remain at quite a distance from 
previous witnesses, now lifted their littered table and brought it close 
to the Judge Advocate’s desk. The light entered the long room from 
two high windows back of the President’s seat, and from three along 
the eastward side. Hoyt sat facing this side light, and, as though 
it hurt him, wearily lifted his hand and passed it over his haggard 
eyes. Then a new-comer, with an air of authority about him, forced 
his way through the wedge-shaped mass at the door, and stood re- 
vealed in the trim-fitting uniform of a captain of cavalry. It was 
Reins, he who had dared to remind the Honorable Secretary of the 
immortal case of Bardell vs. Pickwick. At sight of him there was 
for an instant a gleam in Hoyt’s blue eyes, but not for long. Reins 
carried in his hand a cane campstool, opened it, and with utter placid- 
ity seated himself in the front row of spectators, not more than five 
feet from the witness. The Judge Advocate looked at him in dis- 
approbation, moved his lips as though to speak, thought better of it 
and turned, with pencil poised, on the pallid officer now seeking to 
bestow his crutches where they would be out of the way. Coolly 
Reins arose, stretched forth his hands, took the crutches, and bent 
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and murmured a few words in the colonel’s ear, whereat the President. 
rapped sharply, and the Judge Advocate started from his seat. 

“Spectators must not presume.to speak to witnesses in this court, 
sir,” boomed the general, from the head of the table. 

“I beg the pardon of the court,” most penitently and respectfully 
replied the culprit. “I should not have presumed to do so had I 
thought it possible to speak to him elsewhere. I have ventured to 
inform Colonel Hoyt that I had just returned from Warrenton Junc- 
tion,—that I saw his regiment yesterday morning, and that they sent 
their love to him.” 

“Are you summoned as a witness in this case?” demanded the 
President, his choler rising with the titter faintly heard about the 
room. 

“T am not, sir. I bore despatches from General Porter to General 
McClellan, and was bidden to take them on to the War Department. 
At five I return to Alexandria.” And the very soldierly looking 
visitor seemed deriving unsoldierly amusement from the situation. 
The President growled some inarticulate words, then wound up 
abruptly, “Proceed, Mr. Judge Advocate, and let there be no more un- 
seemly interruptions.” 

The silence and attention were resumed as the Judge Advocate 
began the stereotyped questions as to the name and rank of the witness. 
and his knowledge of the accused. At the second query Hoyt turned 
his pale face and the blue eyes gazed squarely, yet Strangely, at the 
distinguished looking prisoner before the court, then at his gray- 
haired counsel. 

“T have known him, I think, since the spring of 1859.” 

“You were then stationed—where ?” 

“We were serving with the so-called Utah Expedition,’ 
answer. 

“Where were you last associated with the accused?” asked the 
Judge Advocate, in calm, professional tone. 

“In New York City during the spring of 1861, and—I met him 
here for a moment—on one occasion afterwards.” Hoyt hesitated, 
even faltered, as he gave his answer. Resting his handsome, dark 
head on his hand, Wallis sat immovable, his eyes fixed on the speakers, 
glancing alternately from the examiner to the examined. The Judge 
Advocate penciled his next question with more than usual care, mak- 
ing certain erasures and substitutions, ere he raised his head and read 
aloud :— 

“Had you occasion last year to make report or representation to 
the War Department reflecting on the character of the accused; if 


so ” 


, 


was the 
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“One moment, major,” interposed Mr. Hanson, eagerly, yet 
suavely, his gray head courteously inclined, his soft, right hand up- 
lifted in mild protest. “We object to the form—” But almost in the 
same instant Wallis was on his feet. 

“No—ah, Mr. Judge Advocate, and by your leave, ah, Mr. Han- 
son, I venture to oppose even my counsel. We object to nothing. I 
beg that the question be put—and answered.” Then, in low, yet 
eager tone, he bent and spoke some words in his counsel’s ear. The 
great lawyer listened, flushed, looked queerly at his client and then 
at the pallid witness, and without another word resumed his seat. 

“If so,” continued Major Flint, after a moment’s pause, “state the 
circumstances.” 

For ten seconds there was no reply. With a world of anxiety, 
even of distress, in his blue eyes, Hoyt sat nervously drumming with 
his fingers on the arms of the chair, Wallis calmly studying him the 
while. When at last the answer came the tone was hesitant,—fal- 
tering. 

“I—had,” said Hoyt. “The report, or rather the letter, is on file, 
doubtless, at the War Department, if it has not been placed in the 
hands of the Judge Advocate, and—I should rather it were exhibited 
to the court, than to repeat—verbally and—in this presence,” and here 
the troubled eyes glanced about him at the throng of soldier faces, 
“allegations which were based on the statements of friends in whom 
I had implicit confidence, but who—in part at least, have within the 
past few hours—informed me that their suspicions—and my accusa- 
tion—were unjust—that the accused officer had made it clear that 
he was—unjustly suspected: in fine—that I was wrong. Here and 
now I accept the responsibility. The report was made in entire confi- 
dence that it would be fully substantiated. I must this day inform 
the Adjutant General that—it cannot be maintained.” 

The silence that hung over the crowded courtroom was such that 
the labored breathing of the witness could be distinctly heard even 
in the corridor without the open doorway, where men were standing 
on boxes and chairs to enable them to see over the heads of those 
blocking the entranceway. Major Flint sat like a man in a trance, 
gazing straight at Hoyt with wide-open, yet almost unseeing eyes. 
As he expressed it later—“The whole room began to swim.” Old 
Buckram, in his box epaulettes, the only officer at the table in the 
full dress uniform of the antebellum days, grew redder and redder 
as he glared through his spectacles at the humbled soldier in the wit- 
ness chair. Tears started to the eyes of two of the senior officers at 
the board—men who had known Bernard Hoyt from the days he 
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wore the gray and bell buttons, and had never known him to say the 
word or do the deed that could shake his status as a gentleman. Cap- 
tain Reins started from his chair with outstretched hand as though 
he longed to place it on the shoulder of the witness. Others sat in a 
sort of stupefaction, gazing, as did the mass of spectators, first at the 
last speaker, then at the accused before the court. Men could hardly 
believe their senses as they looked upon that erstwhile debonair, dis- 
dainful officer, at once the envy and the despair of so very many of 
his cloth. In all their knowledge or conception of him, never once 
had Harold Wallis been known to display emotion; yet a dozen wit- 
nesses, if need be, could now be found to declare that, under the 
drooping moustache the finely chiseled lips were quivering violently— 
that the long, sweeping lashes that shaded the dark eyes were sud- 
denly dripping as with a heavy dew. 

Then, just as the astonishment of the throng of listeners, signal- 
ized at first by dead silence, began to find vent in low-toned exclama- 
tions, long-drawn breaths and sighs, there was a sudden movement at 
the door. Hoyt had bent forward, bowing his head upon and, as he 
finished, screening his eyes with his thin, white hand. It had begun 
slowly to sway when the young doctor sprang from the spot, where, 
with all his soul in his eyes, he had been watching the witness. In 
a second he had reached the chair and passed an arm around the 
drooping figure. “Gentlemen,” he said, “Colonel Hoyt is too ill to 
proceed. Some water, please.” : 

Another moment and half a dozen men were swarming about the 
stricken witness, ignoring Buckram’s banging on the table and de- 
mands for order. Major Flint sprang to his feet, hurried to the 
President’s chair and whispered a few eager words. A tall young 
officer, with very blonde hair and faint moustache, wearing the dress 
of a cavalry subaltern, burst through the crowd at the doorway and 
knelt at the colonel’s side, his white face quivering with grief and 
dread. And over the hubbub and confusion that prevailed the voice 
of the President was presently heard proclaiming that court was ad- 
journed until ten A. M. to-morow. : 


To be continued. 





ACROSS THE NEW NORTHWEST IN 1860. 


PART I. 


WuILst on duty as a lieutenant at the Artillery School of Practice, 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia, in March, 1860, I was informed by a letter 
from a military friend stationed in Washington that a force was about 
to be organized at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, which was to attempt 
to cross from the head-waters of the Missouri River to those of the 
Columbia, and thus to originate a new route for troops and supplies 
across the continent. My friend asked me if I wished to join such an 
expedition. I replied that I did, and I was subsequently detailed. 
This expedition was afterwards known as “Blake’s Expedition,” 
named for Major Blake, the senior officer and commander. 

I arrived at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, the latter part of March. 
This post was then the Western depot for recruits. It was commanded 
by Colonel Bonneville, whose early adventures in the far West have 
been so delightfully sketched by Washington Irving. With age the 
old colonel’s eccentricities had increased, so that at this time he was 
a living curiosity. His favorite and oft-repeated advice to each and 
all of us was to learn to do without salt; he had not forgotten his 
sufferings for want of it when in his youth he was lost among the 
Indians. 

The rank and file of our command was to be organized out of the 
recruits here in depot,—strange material, we thought, for such an ex- 
pedition. By the 1st of May we had organized four companies of one 
hundred men each, with a due allowance of laundresses. The neces- 
sity for taking along these encumbrances we could not understand. 

Besides Major Blake, who commanded, there were two captains, 
Floyd-Jones and Lendrum; four first lieutenants, Carr, Kautz, Liv- 
ingston, and B. F. Smith; four second lieutenants, Stoughton, Upham, 
Carlton, and the writer ; a surgeon, Dr. Head; and Dr. Cooper, acting 
assistant surgeon and “bug doctor.” 

Lieutenant B. F. Smith, of the Sixth United States Infantry, who 
had acted as quartermaster of his regiment a few years before in its 
overland march across the continent, was detailed as our quartermas- 
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ter and commissary. The custom then, as now, was to have all field 
duties (the most difficult duties) of these departments performed by 
line-officers. 

Five officers of our command had just returned from Europe. 
Another custom which still prevails was fulfilled in their cases, namely, 
that of sending officers who have just returned from abroad on that 
duty which they are the least able, financially, to perform. This last 
custom was much to the advantage of the rest of us, albeit these gen- 
tlemen did not appear to appreciate this. 

The transportation question was the most important one. We were 
provided with three steamboats—the “Spread Eagle,” Captain La 
Barge commanding, the “Chippewa,” and the “Key West”—to take us 
to Fort Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri. From this 
point we expected to move our impedimenta on ox-wagons and pack- 
trains. Wagons, ox-yokes and bows, and pack-saddles were taken as 
a part of our freight on the boats; the animals to haul and carry these 
were to be obtained, if possible, from the Indians, from the American 
Fur Company, and from Captain John Mullan’s expedition. Mullan 
was expected to reach the head of navigation on the Missouri at the 
same time that we would, he starting from the west side of the Rocky 
Mountains, at the head-waters of the Columbia, as early as the season 
would admit. Mullan was also to bring with him a herd of cattle 
for our subsistence department. The northern route, which it was 
intended we should take, had as yet been passed over by nothing 
stronger than a surveying party. It had been reported that this route 
could easily be made fit for transportation of troops and supplies. It 
had been reported especially free from snow. One steamboat had 
ascended the Missouri as far as the mouth of Milk River, about three 
hundred miles above Fort Union, which was near the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, and this latter point was generally considered the head of 
navigation on the Missouri. Our knowledge of our proposed route 
was derived from the report of Lewis and Clarke of their trip across 
the continent in 1804, 1805, and 1806, the reports of Stevens and 
Warren of the United States Engineers, and that of Captain John 
Mullan, the last three having made their reports a short time before 
we started. Pierre Chouteau, of St. Louis, president of the Amer- 
ican Fur Company, had the contract for landing us at the head of 
navigation on the Missouri. He went along with us to assure the 
successful issue of his contract. He was a man of great force of char- 
acter and fertility of resource, and he was a decided acquisition in 
every way to our party. Several Indian agents, two agents of the 
Fur Company, and two artists (one of them was Hays the animal 
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painter) accompanied us as passengers on the boats. Our steam- 
boats consisted of one large boat, the “Spread Eagle,” of about three 
hundred and fifty tons burden, drawing, loaded, six feet of water, 
and propelled by powerful engines, and two smaller boats, each about 
half the capacity of the larger one, and each drawing about three feet 
of water. These steamboats were strongly manned with French Cana- 
dians. It was known that wood to run the fires for the engines would 
have to be cut by these crews after the boats passed above Sioux City. 
We stopped at Fort Leavenworth, and visited the officers stationed 
there, as well as old Captain Rich, the hospitable sutler of the post. 
The location of Leavenworth City was such that I thought it would 
be one of the greatest cities of this region. We considered Sioux City 
a thriving place, so much so that some of the officers invested in land 
there what they had left of their three months’ pay which they had 
drawn in advance in St. Louis. Unfortunately for me, I had invested 
most of my advance pay in St. Louis in saddles, fishing tackle, ammu- 
nition, etc., and with a rascally “tooth carpenter,” to whose industry 
rather than skill I am indebted for the only bad teeth in my head. 
We lost a soldier overboard near the present Kansas City. He would 
persist in swimming up-stream, and thus was drowned before the - 
brave fellow who jumped over after him could reach him. 

This. incident, rather than the size or prominence of the place, 
causes me to remember the site of the present commercial capital of the 
Missouri River. 

St. Joe was an old town with a promising future, which it has 
failed to realize. Omaha had not at that time begun to cast its rival 
across the river—Council Bluffs—into the shade. The spring freshet 
not being met till we arrived at.Sioux City, the boats made slow prog- 
ress to that point. The large boat was three days passing this embryo 
city. The “Key West,” our slowest boat, having gone ahead during 
this long detention, one of our hunters, a half-breed named Joe, was 
sent by land to overhaul and stop her till the other boats could come 
up. We afterwards learned that this hunter made over a hundred 
miles the first twenty-four. hours. This we considered a wonderful 
feat, whereas now we read almost daily of a professional walking 
much farther if twenty-four hours. 

Our food consisted of the soldier ration and such vegetables as we 
could buy at the landings we made as far up the river as Sioux City; 
above there the ration was only varied with game. The antiscorbutics 
consisted of pickles and desiccated vegetables, and I might class with 
them whisky. This was issued to all fatigue parties, and sold to offi- 
cers and passengers. A small quantity of a choice article at a dollar a 
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gallon (a high price at that time) gave out about the time we reached 
the mouth of the Yellowstone, when we had to come to the ‘‘seventeen- 
cent commissary whisky.” I think we enjoyed the last the most. 
The sources of amusement were cards for those who liked “a quiet 
game of draw” or whist, hunting, and studying the channel for those 
who did not care for cards. 

On this long trip up the Missouri (we estimated the distance from 
St. Louis to Fort Benton at three thousand miles) the study of the 
current is a great means of occupation; the eye soon becomes accus- 
tomed to select the true channel. The pilots of these Missouri River 
boats (veritable tyrants) are most expert in selecting the best channel, 
even in those portions of the river which they see for the first time, 
and most skillful in avoiding the snags and sawyers which obstruct the 
channel in every bend. Game became plenty as soon as we passed 
above civilization, which terminated near Sioux City. Buffalo in small 
herds or singly were often seen on the river-bank. These afforded 
targets for all the amateur sportsmen on the nearest boat. In spite of 
the terribly bad marksmanship, a tough old bull would occasionally 
succumb. We had two regularly employed hunters, half-breed “Joe” 
and Indian “Cadott.” (‘“Cadott’s Pass,” in the Rocky Mountains, was 
named for him.) The steamboats laid up at night, during which time 
a supply of wood for the following day was cut. 

Our steamboats were all high-pressure, and on account of mud in 
the water the boilers had to be cleaned frequently, which, as well as 
wood-cutting, required us to lay by. The boiler of the “Chippewa” 
gave out and had to be patched. The engineers worked at this three 
days and nights continuously. The chief engineer of the “Spread 
Eagle,” who had charge of all repairs, was a very skillful and experi- 
enced workman. But for him we would have been compelled to leave 
on the way one or more of our boats. The position for “laying up,” 
either by night or day, was selected with reference to the facilities for 
obtaining wood. There was generally much cottonwood along the 
lower Missouri, and in portions of the upper, but in the ‘“Mauvaises 
Terres” there were only scrub-pine and cedar, which trees were not. 
found in great abundance. Croppings of lignite were often seen, but 
no good coal was found. The scenery throughout most of the route 
is very tame and uninteresting, the sight of Indians and game the only 
break in the monotony of sand-bars, cotton woods, and muddy river. 
Through the “Mauvaises Terres” we enjoyed the sight of the “Steam- 
boat,” “The Castle,” etc., peculiar shaped rocks, which are formed from 
the washings of the soft sandstone rocks which here form the hilly 
banks of the river. 
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Early each morning the hunters landed, moved up the river, and,. 
taking all the short cuts possible, killed such game as came in their 
way,and packed it on their shoulders to the river-bank, where they left 
it for the small boats sent out from the passing steamboats to pick it 
up. Any passenger, officer or soldier was permitted to accompany one- 
of the hunters. On one occasion I was out with Joe, when we sighted! 
in open timber a large-herd of elk about a half-mile distant. I asked’ 
Joe how we could get near enough for a sure shot. He told me to. 
follow him and do as he did. Joe stood perfectly still watching the 
elk. One by one the members of the herd began to graze. Finally 
the last old buck raised his head into a small tree to browse. Instantly 
Joe began a noiseless but rapid advance. The moment he noticed any 
member of the herd cease eating, he stopped and remained as still as. 
one of the growing shrubs. The disturbed elk beginning to eat again, 
Joe advanced as before, and thus he was not thirty yards from a full- 
grown buck when he fired. He got this one, and running into the herd,. 
he turned several towards me, so that I disabled one. 

On another occasion I was out witl Cadott. Toward sundown, 
leaving me near a swamp, he went off on the prairie, hoping to scare 
up some game, which would probable seek refuge in the swamp. He. 
was about half a mile away when I saw him motion me to go toward: 
the boats. I started at a walk in that direction, watching him as I 
advanced. Soon I saw him run rapidly toward the boats, then sud- 
denly stop. As he stopped I saw what I took to be an Indian on horse- 
back come over a swell in the prairie. I struck across at a run, so- 
as to cross Cadott’s trail to the boats, in such a direction as would’ 
bring, us together about half a mile from them. When I came near 
him I saw that he was pursued by two grizzlies. He kept ahead of 
them by running until he saw the one nearest him lift himself to gallop, 
then Cadott would stop and face the bear, when the grizzly would’ 
drop to a jog-trot or a walk. In this way we kept ahead of them until 
we came within hail of the boats. (Cadott was armed with an old- 
fashioned round-ball patch rifle, I had a cavalry carbine; neither gun 
would kill a grizzly outright.) As soon as officers and men perceived’ 
us they came running out to meet us, but they made so much noise- 
the grizzlies were alarmed, turned, and ran down the river into a 
thicket, where we lost them. A few days after, one of our young 
officers and the chief engineer of the large steamboat returned from a: 
hunt, looking tired and dirty. They were very quiet about their day’s. 
sport. As they had brought in no game, we were quite curious to learn 
about their hunt. At last we got them to talking, when it appeared! 
that, after hunting some hours without finding any game, they sat down: 
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under a small tree to rest. Happening to glance toward the river, 
which was about half a mile away, they saw what they took to be a 
couple of buffalo coming toward them at a lope. Both prepared for a 
shot ; but when the animals came close enough to distinguish them the 
hunters recognized them to be two full-grown grizzlies making for 
their position. An animated discussion arose between the officer and 
engineer as to what they should do. The engineer was for “lighting 
out” at double quick, but the officer being armed with a Sharp’s breech- 
loading rifle, was for a stand. As he prevailed, the engineer slipped off 
his boots and made ready to climb the tree. When the bears came 
within range he, forgetting his gun, made haste to mount the tree. 
The officer prepared to shoot, but being unable to determine which 
to kill, or possibly attacked with the “bear fever,” he, so the engineer 
said, dropped his gun and made good time up the tree. The officer 
claimed that he took his rifle up the tree with him. However that 
may be, the two monsters came on at a lope, and without so much as 
casting a glance up the tree, went on into the brush beyond. As 
these two gentlemen had been very severe on Cadott and myself for 
not attacking two grizzlies on the open prairie, we being armed with a 
small game rifle and a carbine, we thought that our valorous friends, 
armed with a Sharp’s breech-loading rifle and an army musket, 
might at least have tried a shot from their safe perch in the tree. 
Before the invention of the destructive breech-loader, now in common 
use, the hunter never attacked a grizzly unless he had some great 
advantage, such as being on horseback on the prairie. The expedition 
remained three days at the mouth of the Milk River. A herd of buffalo 
was crossing the Missouri, just below the mouth of this river, when we 
arrived. It continued to cross night and day whilst we were there, 
and was still crossing when we left. One can readily believe that this 
herd contained a million or more. We met very few Indians on our 
route up the river, although we had supplies for all the tribes inhabit- 
ing the adjoining shores. The Yanktonnais, near Fort Randall, had 
corn and pumpkin fields, and appeared to be advancing rapidly in 
civilization. Since then they have been one of the most savage and 
war-like nations that we have had to contend with. At Fort Pierre 
we left a quantity of Indian supplies, but found few Indians to receive 
them. The Sioux we saw at Fort Pierre were fair specimens of the 
wild Indian. They were not very friendly, our numbers being our best 
safeguard. Here for the first time I noticed the subordinate position 
of the Indian women. The Indian supplies were unloaded from the 
boats here to the shore near the river by our boats’ crews. It is nearly 
two hundred feet up a steep bank from where these supplies were 
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unloaded to the level plateau where are the Indian store-houses and 
village. Up this steep bank the women carried much of their supplies. 
I remarked one old woman carrying what I estimated to be two 
hundred pounds. She had a strap passed around her pack (which 
rested on her back) and around her forehead. She was about four 
feet six inches high, very squarely built, with small feet and very 
pigeon-toed. Near old Fort Berthold were the next Indians we met 
with; these were the Arickarees. The tribe was small, having been 
reduced by smallpox and wars with neighboring tribes. We were told 
that the smallpox was brought to this tribe by some blankets which 
had been purchased “at a bargain” in New York and shipped as 
Indian supplies. 

Near this village the Missouri sweeps below an abrupt precipice 
more than a hundred feet high. Many of the Indians when attacked 
with the dread disease had leaped off this precipice into the roaring 
flood below. From the two causes above given this tribe had been 
reduced from one of the strongest to the weakest in the Northwest; 
there were in it, at this time, less than a dozen warriors, and less than 
three hundred women and children. The women were completely 
demoralized, having lost about all the sense of chastity they ever 
possessed. About fifty miles above old Fort Berthold, but on the east 
bank of the river, was the Mandan village. The warriors of this tribe 
(once very powerful) were limited to less than fifty, but these retained 
the bold bearing and magnificent physique of a dominent tribe. I have | 
never seen handsomer specimens of the human form than were common 
to these warriors. They wore their hair in long plaits which reached 
to the ground. They gave us a scalp-dance, having one fresh scalp for 
the occasion. Though so perfectly formed, and as active as cats and 
slippery as an eel (they were all well greased, as well as gorgeously 
painted), these warriors were not.so strong as the white laborer. We 
got up a wrestling match between one of these warriors and one of our 
stevedores. Our man would by sheer strength throw the Indian, but 
he could neither keep the Indian down nor keep on top. The Man- 
dan lodges are large and well built; the side walls are ten to twelve 
feet high, roof made of poles lashed together at the center, the outer 
ends resting on the side walls; roof and walls coated with mud. These 
lodges were round or nearly round; they were entered by a ladder, 
which was taken in when not in use; they werewarm and comfortable, 
except for the smoke. There was a large council lodge, about eighty 
feet in diameter. The lodges of this village would accommodate many | 
more persons than belonged to it at this time. The population had been 
reduced by smallpox and wars. The lodges of the Indians near the 
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coast in Oregon, which I saw a few months later, were made in.a 
‘similar manner, and entered in the same way, the difference being 
that the Oregon lodges were long and narrow instead of round, and 
the roofs and side walls covered with mats and bark instead of mud. 
There were no greater differences than civilized people make in build- 
ing in dry and wet countries. When we were within three days of Fort 
Union (which was the American Fur Company’s station, near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone) we saw in the distance, to the east of us, a 
small party of Indians. It kept abreast of us the following three days ; 
at night we saw signal-fires. We became interested in the move- 
ments of this party and endeavored to open communication with it, 
but the members of it declined our offers. We prepared for hostile 
movements on their part, and continued on the alert until we arrived at 
Fort Union. Here we learned that this was a horse-stealing party 
which had made a successful raid on some Indian tribe down the river. 

We saw very few Indians whilst passing through the Sioux and the 
part of the Crow country which touches the Missouri, although we had 
so many Indian supplies. We were told that many of these Indians 
expected their supplies on the Laramie route this year; that the year 
before they came over to the Missouri for them, where they learned 
that their supplies had been sent to Laramie. I have heard since that 
the Crow Indian supplies were sent the year before to Laramie, which 
is in a country claimed by the Sioux or other Indians hostile to the 
Crows, and that the Crows lost many warriors in their attempts to get 
these supplies. The Indian Bureau was careless, ignorant, or worse, 
then as now. We were informed at Fort Pierre that the Indians ob- 
jected to Raynold’s Surveying Expedition, and here we first heard that 
“Sitting Bull” (since become famous) was out with a number of young 
warriors and “bad Indians” near the Black Hills in wait for Captain 
Raynold’s party, which was this year en route from Laramie to Fort 
Benton. Our large steamer drew too much water to go above the 
mouth of the Milk River. We remained at this point three days, 
changing freight to two smaller boats. Indian supplies delivered and 
rations consumed had reduced our freight very much. We also landed 
here many of our wagons and pack-saddles, which we afterwards 
sent back for from Fort Benton. Near this point we first saw mountain 
sheep. One of our officers fired into a flock half a mile away and hit 
one. Being dependent upon game for fresh meat, whilst here I was 
sent out with a squad of soldiers to kill buffalo for the company to 
which I was attached. Taking one of the steamer’s yawls, we pulled 
to an island which was covered with hazel and other kinds or brush. 
Knowing that the buffalo were swimming to this island at its lower 
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‘end, where they made a new start and swam across the river, we went 
cautiously through the brush, following the buffalo trails. I led. As 
I came out into a small opening near the lower end of the island I 
met a buffalo bull, face to face, certainly not ten paces away; the 
ground being wet and soft, we had not heard each other. It is difficult 
to say which was most astonished. I and my whole squad fired, but, 
being victims of the “buffalo fever,” we missed him clear, though he 
certainly looked bigger than a barn door. The bull and those following 
him stopped, then wheeled and ran back into that portion of the river 
nearest us and swam for the shore, which was about one hundred yards 
distant. We fired at them as they climbed the bank; one which was 
mortally wounded ran more than a hundred yards, where we found 
him ; three musket-balls had passed through both his sides and heart. 
In a short time we had all the cows and calves we wanted. The flesh 
of these was quite as tender as that of Mullan’s half-wild cattle, but 
not so appetizing. 

Whilst in this buffalo country two ofvour officers were out hunting, 
when they came across an old buffalo bull grazing near the river and a 
swamp. The officers approached from the direction of the swamp. 
The one in advance fired and broke the back of the buffalo, who fell. 
The two approached near, when the buffalo rose on his forefeet, drag- 
ging his haunches, and rushed for them, who seeing no chance for a 
fatal shot, drew back towards the swamp, when the buffalo followed 
them, driving one of the officers in the mud and water up to his neck. 
(So said his companion, who had fortunately found a log to stand on.) 
The two fired several shots, but could not find a vital spot. They re- 
mained swamped till one of our hunters, hearing the shooting, came to 
their rescue. 

The spring freshet having run out, above the mouth of Milk River, 
we found rapids frequently. The steam-power of the steamers had to 
be assisted by hand-power. At every difficult rapid one or more com- 
panies would be landed; a long line, first fastened to the capstan and 
then passed ashore to the men, came into use. Thus we followed the 
system of the early fur-traders in getting their Mackinac boats up this 
and other Western rivers. We called this “cordelling.” It is some- 
times called “leading.” By means of steam-power and “cordelling”’ 
we arrived safely at Fort Benton July 3. 

The last day of our trip on the river we concentrated our forces on 
the “Key West.” We fed her fires with cracker-boxes, pork-barrels, 
and everything combustible on board. This made the old boat shake 
and palpitate like a wind-broken horse. Many of us who had experi- 
enced steamboat races on the Ohio and Mississippi enjoyed a taste of 
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the old excitement. In the midst of this one of our men fell over- 
board. Two men jumped over and swam for him, but he, like the 
other who drowned near Kansas City, would try to swim up-stream, 
became exhausted before his friends could reach him, and was 
drowned. The current was so swift that though the river was only 
about one hundred yards wide, one of these men could only make the 
shore more than a mile below where he jumped in. 

A rather unfortunate occurrence took place shortly before we 
reached Fort Benton, which, as it illustrates the character of the river 
pilots, I will relate briefly. Lieutenant Carr, who was a large, fine- 
looking man, with a mind and will for a soldier, commander the troops 
on the “Key West.” On one occasion, when a landing had been made 
to cut wood, the troops were sent ashore to drill and exercise. When - 
it was time to start the pilot blew the whistle. Most of the soldiers 
came on board but some delayed. The pilot blew the whistle again. 
Still all the men did not come on board. Lieutenant Carr was standing 
on the front part of the hurricane deck, with a carbine in his hand. 
After the second whistle the pilot said he was going to leave, and rang 
the engineer’s bell accordingly. When he said he was going to start, 
Lieutenant Carr told him to stop, but the pilot paid no attention to 
him. Lieutenant Carr turned to the pilot and threatened to shoot him 
if he did not wait for the men on shore; whereupon the pilot drew a 
pistol and fired, hitting the Lieutenant in the neck. The wound was 
painful but not dangerous. Lieutenant Carr took charge of the boat, 
and had the pilot locked up. The Lieutenant returned down the river 
on the boats, afterward resigned, and went South. 

The Yellowstone River where it empties into the Missouri has a 
wide bed, rapid current, yellow muddy water spread out in uncertain 
depths irregularly between its banks, with sand-bars visible in every 
direction. Having its head in the great Yellowstone Lake, is it not 
the true Upper Missouri, as the Missouri is the true Upper Missis- 
sippi? 

Fort Benton was found to be a mud or adobe fort, similar in design 
to those built by our ancestors to protect themselves against Indian 
attacks. The fort walls were from twelve to twenty feet high, forming 
four sides of a square, about three hundred feet to a side; sheds along 
the inside of the low portions of the walls furnishing cover for the 
animals and the Indian stores. Higher sheds against the higher por- 
tions of the wall were divided up for residences for the American Fur 
Company’s employes. The river here is a rapid stream about one 
hundred yards wide and six feet deep. 

The country about Benton is similar to that seen along the greater 
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portion of the Missotiri; a few cottonwood trees and a little brush 
grow on the low lands near the river, forming a woody fringe along 
the water ; the bluffs on the fort (north) side of the river begin half to 
three-quarters of a mile back of the fort, which is about a hundred 
yards from the river; the low land on the south side of the river ex- 
tends for a mile or more to the bluffs on that side. Our camp was. 
pitched near the river, a mile above the fort; half a mile back of our 
camp rose a high bluff, from the crest of which the view was unob- 
structed for many miles in every. direction. The news of our arrival. 
soon spread among all the Indian tribes (the Blackfeet) inhabiting 
this region. These began at once to assemble about us. Some came: 
to draw their annuities, others from curiosity. By the end of July our 
little camp was surrounded by numerous Indian tepees, which con- 
tained, it was said, six to eight thousand Indians, and the prairie for 
miles in all directions was covered with their “calico” ponies. We 
often rode to the crest of the bluff in rear of our camp to view the sun- 
set. Our camp with its white tents glistening in the clear atmosphere ; 
the brown tepees a dark shade of the color of the prairie; the hun- 
dreds of horsemen herding their many-colored ponies ; the bright river 
with its green fringe; the old adobe fort ; civilized and uncivilized mer 
camped together,—the combination formed a rare and peculiar picture.. 
One could not but philosophize as he enjoyed the scene. We amused 
ourselves by fishing, hunting, horse-racing, and observing the Indians; 
thousands of these arriving on the south bank crossed the river near 
our camp. The women, children, and other valuables were put into 
“bull-boats” and towed across by the swimming horses and “bucks.”’. 
Lariats were used for attaching the horses to the boats; the men 
swam alongside of the horses to guide them. The Indians joined us 
in horse racing, and bet quite as freely as we on the result. They 
were at all times quite friendly, although they did not like the object 
of our expedition ; were disposed to be amused ; very curious, and most 
willing to exchange anything they owned, prizing their horses a little 
higher than their women. The worst trait that I remember was the 
abandonment of their helpless old. 

On one occasion the warriors dressed themselves in their war-paint 
and feathers and gave us a mounted drill. They are fine horsemen; 
they use saddles when in “full feather.” Both bare-backed and on 
saddles they ride the balance-seat, of which they are not more certain 
than are all well-drilled cavalrymen. 

At the end of July the Indian supplies were issued. This was 
done under the supervision of “Little Dog,” the grand chief of the 
Blackfeet. He arranged his people on the prairie in concentric circles, 
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the oldest and principal chiefs forming the inner one; the next circle, 
separated about ten paces from the first, was occupied by lesser chiefs 
and warriors noted for eloquence or war deeds, some of them quite 
young ; the third circle, separated about ten paces from the second, was 
occupied by old warriors of little renown and very young ones,—those 
who had passed their prime or had not yet distinguished themselves. 
About ten paces outside of this third circle was the first circle occupied 
by the females, wives of the principal chiefs and warriors. Some few 
of the favorite wives of the most noted chiefs were a little in advance 
of this line, each having a clear space about her. All the other 
Indians, with the children, formed the next and outermost circle. After 
a speech such as one of our mayors or governors might make on such 
an occasion, “Little Dog” proceeded to distribute the supplies. He 
commenced with the inner circle, where he piled up everything in great 
profusion ; then he selected special articles for each individual of the 
second circle, and did not neglect the young warriors of the third 
circle. He gave most bountifully to the favorite wives of noted chiefs, 
especially of gayly-colored blankets and calicoes. To the “hoi polloi” 
he gave mostly sugar and flour. The sugar the women and children 
proceeded to eat forthwith, so that those who did not get finery got 
their stomachs full. In the distribution of the heavier articles he called 
on the young men to help him: he forbade the Indian Department 
employes to distribute anything. 

Raynolds’s surveying party arrived at Fort Benton the day it was 
.expected. They had accidently gone west of the Black Hills, and 
did not learn till they joined us here that Sitting Bull and his warriors 
were waiting for him east of the Hills. Several hunting parties were 
formed to supply us with game and to visit the Falls of the Missouri. 
The second party that went on this trip, a large one, consisting of offi- 
cers and a few soldiers with guides, was to return within three days. 
Not returning before dark on the third day, those of us left in camp 
became uneasy, and we sent a guide to the Falls. He returned on the 
morning of the fourth day, reporting that the party had not been at the 
Falls. Becoming seriously alarmed, we sent out runners in all direc- 
tions. To our great relief the party returned late the fourth night. 
The officers had to admit that they, guides and all, had been lost on the 
prairie. It seems that soon after leaving our camp deer had been seen. 
Some of the officers taking after them, the main party followed in the 
direction the hunters took. In this way the whole party got off the 
trail to the Falls and away from the river. Finding they could not 
reach the river before dark, they camped this first night on the prairie. 
The next day they took a supposed short cut, but their direction led 
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them above the Falls, where the river bent away to the south; thus 
they had to make a second dry camp; men and animals suffered ter- 
ribly. The third day they struck the river, but a long distance above 
the Falls; these they reached late at night, after our guide had left. 
The fourth day they had to rest, and they did not dare to take the 
short cut across country to our camp, but followed the river trail, which 
is about thirty miles, the cross cut being eleven. 

On my visit to the Falls I suffered more from mosquitoes than I 
ever did in a Southern swamp. We sat inside of a ring of fire and 
smoked our pipes all night. Some miles above the Falls, the river be- 
_ ginning to descend from the level of the prairie by rapids, reaches, at 
the head of the Falls, a depth of a hundred feet or more. Here it first 
falls seventy feet, then flows quietly for a hundred yards, when it drops 
about twelve feet. Near these falls a few small trees and green shrubs 
cling to the crevices in the perpendicular sides of the canyon; the dis- 
tance between the walls of the canyon at the point of fall is about three 
hundred yards. Standing at the bottom of the canyon, a few hundred 
yards from the foot of the last fall, one witnesses a scene which, thougly 
not to be compared with that of Niagara from below the Falls, is one 
to be thoroughly appreciated by the eye which has for months rested 
upon nothing more attractive than a muddy river flowing between 
banks lined with cottonwood, or a rolling prairie covered with sage- 
brush. 

Whenever an officer went hunting or fishing he made it a point to 
find something for our “bug doctor” to name. Naturally the wags 
among us amused themselves at the doctor’s expense. Insect or animal 
life does not abound in great variety near Fort Benton, therefore, when 
-one of our officers presented the doctor with a large black bug without 
legs, he studied it for several days, and was about giving it a new 
fine-sounding name, when he was informed it was a common “tumble 
bug” with legs pulled off. 

Mullan arrived with his train of ox-teams a month later than ex- 
pected ; his train was much too small to carry our necessary food, am- 
munition, etc. It appeared that he had believed the reports about the 
light snow-fall in the Bitter Root Mountains (this is the name of the 
western branch of the Rockies), and had expected to work at his road 
all winter. A light snow-fall came early in October, and, like the 
antediluvian weather prophet, Mullan said to his men, “It will not be 
much of a snow.” When it had snowed continuously for three weeks, 
and the snow was twelve feet deep, he left his wagons and hurried his 
‘animals over the mountains to the Bitter Root Valley. He lost many 
‘cattle and mules on this trip. 
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It became necessary for us to organize a pack-train from such ani- 
mals as could be purchased of the American Fur Company. The In- 
dians, from whom we might have purchased, had all left for their 
summer hunt when Mullan arrived. The pack saddles which we 
brought with us were too large and heavy for the ponies and small 
mules we purchased. We made pack-saddles for all our pack animals, 
adopting the simple pattern used by the Indians and American: Fur 
Company. These pack-saddles were simply four cross-sticks, two at 
the pommel and two at the cantle, fastened to their boards, which were- 
covered with rawhide. The country about Fort Benton is elevated 
several thousand feet above the sea, wherefore the nights in July were: 
cold, though the sun in the day was very hot. The sky. was clear all 
the time, except for an hour or two every afternoon, when it clouded up- 
suddenly and we had a slight shower. The wind blew every day at 
the rate of thirty miles or upwards an hour; consequently we had to- 
use long guys to stay our tents. The ground is so hard a wooden 
tent-pin could only be driven after a hole had been made by an irom 
picket-pin. In spite of our precautions the wind once carried away 
our entire camp, strewing the prairie for miles with our valuables. 


PART II. 


ly the Indian horse-races the owners rode their own horses; their- 
race-course was around the high bluff back of our camp, the distance’ 
about four miles. The skill of the rider was exercised in getting speed 
out of his horse for so long a distance. The Indian ponies were not 
cheap when you paid money for them,—I paid fifty dollars for a good’ 
one. They were cheap when you traded beads, calico, ammunition, and 
the like, for the reason that the Indians could get these articles only 
from the traders, who charged very high for them,—calico a dollar a 
yard, etc. As said heretofore, these Indians ride well, and ride the 
balance-seat, a system of riding which, while giving the rider great 
_ freedom of action and position, has its disadvantages, in that the rider: 
must keep constant watch of his horse, as the following incident will 
show. Whilst walking on the plain near Fort Benton I saw a young 
warrior galloping towards the gate of the fort; he was handsomely 
arrayed in feathers and paint, riding a very fine pony, which was 
bridled only with the leather lariat fastened to the lower jaw, no- 
saddle; as the Indian passed me he made a flourish with his Indian 
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whip; just at this instant, an Indian coming out of the fort gate 
allowed his gay-colored blanket to fly in the wind, the horse turned 
very suddenly, and threw the young warrior with such force that he 
was badly injured. 

Shortly after our arrival at Fort Benton the Nez Percés confirmed 
the report that “Sitting Bull,” with several hundred warriors, was east 
-of the Black Hills, waiting for Captain Raynolds’s surveying party. 
These Nez Percés Indians were on their return from the Yellowstone 
country, where they had been on their annual hunt. Their residence, 
as is now well known, was west of the Rocky Mountains. They were 
the most intelligent Indians I saw on this trip; each warrior carried a 
rifle, whilst a number of bows and arrows were found with each party. 
‘Cadott, our Indian hunter, was the only other Indian I saw carrying a 
rifle. We were told that these Nez Percés fortified their camps every 
night, and that twenty of their warriors (about the number in each 
party) were a match for all the Indians on this side the mountains that 
could readily -be assembled at a time to fight them. They certainly 
looked and acted as though they, rather than the Blackfeet, were mas- 
ters of this country. 

Whilst waiting for our transportation to get in shape for our over- 
land trip, one of our officers, two American Fur Company employés, 
and myself went over on the Teton River deer-hunting; we started 
back for Fort Benton early one afternoon; after traveling about two 
hours on our return it began to dawn upon the officer and myself that 
we were circling; in short, that the Fur Company’s men, who were 
acting as our guides, were lost. We halted and discussed the situa- 
tion for some time. The officer and I judged from the contradictory 
directions pointed out as the ones leading to the fort by the Fur Com- 
pany’s men, that they were both completely bewildered. Though a 
perfect stranger to this open country, I insisted so strongly that I 
could lead straight to the fort that I was allowed to try. In a few 
minutes we struck the main trail for the fort. Not only on this occa- 
sion, but on many since, I have been able to take and follow the exact 
direction desired on open country. I think this was due to my early 
training. I was born and “brought up” on the prairie. My earliest 
recollections are of hunts.on the boundless prairies of my native State, 
Illinois. When we arrived aimost in sight of Fort Benton we met a 
large part of Indian warriors, fully armed. Their arms were single- 
barreled shotguns,—the barrels cut to two feet in length,—bows and 
arrows. These Indians made signs for us to halt. We halted. They 
came all around us. Although we did not know their disposition, we 
knew it was best to appear as if it were friendly. They asked to see 
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our guns. We at once handed them to them. They took the guns, 
cocked them, and aimed them at us. We of course treated this as a 
joke, but I cannot say we liked it. Finding we took things pleasantly 
they returned our guns and rode off, well satisfied with their grim 
joke. 

Our transportation with which we were to cross the mountains con- 
sisted of about twenty-five ox-wagons (prairie-schooners), one six- 
mule team for headquarters, and a pack-train of about one hundred 
and fifty animals, small mules and ponies. Getting these animals. 
together, and giving Mullan’s oxen time to recuperate, delayed us till 
the 4th of August,—a very late date to start a command as large as. 
ours across the mountains. 

A pack-train was a new thing to some of us, and we at first took 
great interest in the “packing up” for the start. If one can keep his. 
temper he will be much amused at the sight of packing and starting 
such a train as we had. Every Indian pony as well as every mule.has 
a manner and character of its own; they manifest these outwardly in 
various ways,—one kicks with his near hind foot to the front, another 
stamps with his near forefoot, another kicks with both hind feet to the 
rear, another jumps up and comes down stiff-legged on all fours, some 
bite, some kick with all four legs, singly, in pairs, and even all together. 
When you, for the first time, watch a packer who,. having blind- 
folded the mule, presses his knee against the side of the animal, and 
draws the cinch until you think his ribs will certainly break, you 
heartily sympathize with the mule,—of course you are watching the 
packing of your precious mess-kit,—but when you see the packer take 
off the blinder, nimbly spring aside to avoid the vicious kick he knows 
is coming, and you see the mule rush for the nearest tree, striking it 
with such force as to knock himself clear off his feet, fall over on his 
side, roll over on his pack, and kick himself free, you lose all sym- 
pathy with a pack-mule then and forever. 

The first day’s march out from Fort Benton was twenty-six miles 
to the nearest water in sufficient quantity for our command, although 
there were small springs, about seventeen miles from Benton, of brack- 
ish water. The soldiers were unaccustomed to marching; the day be- 
coming very hot, we had a badly straggled command. We learned 
after we made this hard march that we might have made a seventeen- 
mile march up the river, and a second of thirteen across to the twenty- 
seven-mile camp, thus making in two days a distance we almost killed 
- men and animals to accomplish in one. To encourage the soldiers the 
officers with the companies walked instead of riding, as they might 
have done on their private horses. The commissary cattle had been 
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allowed to precede us. When we came to the springs where we ex- 
pected to lunch and get water, we found that these animals had been 
permitted to trample all through them, and thus render the water 
utterly unfit for use. That alkali plain was indelibly impressed upon 
our memory. The nights in this elevated region being very cold even 
in August, the stragglers were enabled to reach camp during the night. 
We did not make anything by this forced march, having to lay over 
a day to recuperate men and animals. On this march, as on all future 
marches, Major Blake rode ahead to the next camp we were to occupy, 
leaving the actual command on the march to the next senior officer: 
his mule-team followed him. He pitched his tent near, but often with- 
out regard to the command. He usually arrived in camp before noon; 
the command arrived between 2 and 4 P. M. He never marched us 
severely after this first day ; our marches afterwards averaged thirteen 
and a half miles a day, not counting days which we laid over. We 
laid over at least one day in two weeks. Our marches after the first 
were all pleasant, and we enjoyed them greatly. Since we got into 
camp several hours before dark, there was ample time every day to 
get a good bath, and to fish or to hunt. The water in the streams near 
which we camped was cold, clear, and without alkali, the trout-fishing 
often very fine. The hunting. was not always good, Mullan’s party 
having frightened the game away from the vicinity of the road. Only 
one grizzly was seen: he was stampeded by a drummer-boy who hap- 
pened to be some distance in advance of the command. The weather 
was simply perfect the whole time we were in the mountains. Every 
member of the command except the quartermaster had as pleasant a 
time as men ever had in crossing the mountains. The hills were often 
steep, so that teams had to be doubled, and at times the company on 
detail with the wagons applied the skill they had acquired ascending 
the mountains to “cordeling” the wagons up the steep ascents or check- 
ing their too rapid descent. 

Our route led up the west side of the Missouri, crossing the small 
streams which flowed into it from that side near their heads. We 
saw the river occasionally only, and then in the distance. “Bird Tail. 
Rock,” a prominent landmark, was apparently a day’s march away for 
nearly a week. So clear is the atmosphere that the eye is completely 
deceived in regard to distances. 

The afternoon that we camped at the base of “Bird Tail Rock” 
one of the officers and I ascended it. The rock proper rises above a 
steep mound, whose top is three or four hundred feet above the sur- 
rounding country. The rock, which covers the whole top of this 
mound, is of basaltic formation, with vertical sides, two or three hun- 
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dred feet high. The ascent of the rock can only be made through 
narrow crevices, which occur at intervals in the perpendicular sides. 
As we were ascending one of these crevices, walking on a ledge just 
wide enough to move in single file, a deep gully on our left, we met a 
herd of mountain sheep descending on the same ledge. As they met us 
the leaders hesitated a moment as if to turn, when instinct, I suppose, 
telling them that to turn would be to precipitate the whole band into 
the deep chasm to our left, they made a rush and a scramble along the 
perpendicular rock on our right, and went racing over our heads. It 
was a wonderful sight, and one to take one’s breath away. A misstep 
of a single goat would have been fatal to us. As soon as we got our 
nerves restrung, which seemed but a moment, the herd came into 
view on the open ground at the foot of the rock, yet they were several 
hundred yards away. We fired but missed ; they were out of range be- 
fore we could reload. The view from the top of this rock takes in 
many miles of the Missouri, a long range of the Rocky Mountains, 
and the plain in the direction of Fort Benton to the limits of human 
vision. It is one of the most extensive and grandest. views in North 
America. 

The road led along and across the Prickly Pear River for several 
marches, and was hilly and rough, but the camps were excellent,— 
abundance of “good wood, water, and grass.’ About, this time one 
of the Jesuit fathers, who had been.a missionary for eighteen years 
in the Flathead and Blackfoot country, visited our camp and brought 
a few vegetables for the officers. We crossed to the head-waters of the 
Little Blackfoot River, one of the heads of Clark’s Fork. The springs 
which formed the head of this stream were only a stone’s throw from 
those which form the stream flowing into the Missouri. The pass 
(since called Mullan’s Pass) is certainly one of the easiest to cross in 
this region. The road followed down the Little Blackfoot to Deer 
Lodge Creek. The Little Blackfoot was frequently obstructed by 
beaver dams, thus rendering the crossings of it muddy and difficult. 
The Deer Lodge Creek coming in from the south is a fine, clear, broad 
_ Stream, more of a river than the Litttle Blackfoot. Deer Lodge Prai- 
rie, through which the creek of this name flows, was the first open 
country met since leaving the plains of the Missouri. From our camp 
on this prairie to the mouth of Hellgate River the route led down this 
river, which flows through alternate woods and prairie, handsome 
parks. The descent is a gentle incline, which we all remarked would 
form a perfect route for a railroad, as well as that Mullan’s and Hell- 
gate Passes were natural passes for such a road. The camp made on 
Gold Creek (now Rock Creek) was an especially pleasant one. The 
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water was icy cold, the brook-trout in great abundance and finely fla- 
vored. The black sand which formed the bed of this stream showed 
that it had been properly named. It rises between two white-topped 
peaks of pure quartz rock, so white that they were often mistaken for 
snow-peaks. We remained three days in the Bitter Root Valley (now 
called Missoula) to recuperate our stock before attempting the diffi- 
culties of crossing the lofty Bitter Root Range of the Rockies. 

In this valley, which is watered by the Hellgate and St Mary’s, or 
Bitter Root, Rivers (which rivers form Clark’s Fork of the Columbia), 
Mullan had wintered his stock upon the native grasses and shrubs. 
The previous winter was a very severe one, yet the snowfall in this 
valley was so light that his cattle had grown fat running out and living 
on what they could pick up. The surrounding mountains are so high 
they protect the valley. Small patches of snow were visible (in Sep- 
tember) in shady places on their sides, and ice was obtained for us 
whilst camped here. Mr. Owens, the Indian agent at the St. Mary’s 
Indian Reservation, brought us some large, fine vegetables, the first 
that many of us had eaten since leaving civilization, and they were the 
first large vegetables many of us had seen. The road led down Clark’s 
Fork for about three marches, when we crossed this river and began 
the ascent of the Bitter Root Mountains. The route led up the St. Regis 
Borgia, a mountain torrent so tortuous in its course that we crossed it 
every few hundred yards. Mullan had found great difficulty in making 
any kind of a wagon-road down this stream. It certainly did not strike 
us as a favorable route for a railroad. The Bitter Root Range is still 
the unsolved problem of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The descent 
of this range toward Coeur d’Aléne was much gentler than the ascent. 
During this descent we frequently saw “blazes” on the trees out of 
reach of a person on horseback. We were informed that these “blazes” - 
were made by Mullan’s party when moving towards Clark’s Ford in 
November past, whilst dragging their extemporized sleds by hand, and 
that they were made at the usual height above the snow, about three 
feet: If this were true, and there was no reason to doubt it, our friend 
and companion, Dr. Cooper (who had some time before reported the 
snowfall in these mountains not to exceed three feet), had miscalcu- 
lated the snowfall here ten or twelve feet. 

In this region Mullan had “cached” his superfluous baggage and 
supplies ; both officers and men were on the lookout for these “caches,” 
The latter being the more numerous were apt to find them first, and 
not only to find them, but to make use of certain of their contents. 

Captain Lendrum’s company, with which I was on duty, had 
charge on one of these marches of the wagon-train. The duty ‘con- 
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sisted principally in helping “stalled” teams out of the mud or up the 
steep ascents. On this occasion the captain, with the greater part of 
the company, had kept with the head of the train; I had a few men 
with me bringing up the rear. There had been more or less drunken- 
ness among the men for several days, so that I watched my detach- 
ment closely. Unfortunately for the captain, he was not so vigilant. 
When night came many of the teamsters and the whole of his part of 
his company were very much “under the weather.” The road was 
muddy, on which account the train had become scattered, so that the 
rear of it camped where night found it. Early in the morning I got 
my men up and started the rear of the train. We soon overhauled the 
advanced portion, which was irregularly parked near the main camp. 
A few teamsters and one or two non-commissioned officers were up and 
trying to get things going, but most of the men could not be awakened 
at all. A whisky “cache” had been found the day before, and it had 
proved too much for all hands. It was my first and last experience 
of the total defeat of a command by “John Barleycorn.” 

That Major Blake was mad, and that he expressed himself in vig- 
orous English, can readily be imagined. We rolled the whole detach- 
ment into the ice-cold stream which flowed by, and very soon had the 
men on their feet again. 

About fifty miles from Coeur d’Aléne Mission We passed through 
a redwood forest ; every tree would measure over five feet in diameter, 
and appeared to be three hundred feet high. Certainly the sun had 
not thrown his rays beneath them for centuries. The grandeur of this 
forest is indescribable in words. The good Jesuit fathers and their 
docile Indian wards welcome us at Coeur d’Aléne Mission with fruits 
and vegetables. We were also most noisily welcomed by the hundreds 
of “coyote” dogs, half cur and half wolf, who seemed to make up in 
their numbers for the lack of other domestic animals. These dogs 
were reputed to be able to steal a ham from under a cook’s head with- 
out awakening him. Our experience confirmed this thieving reputa- 
tion. Nor was I any longer a disbeliever in Lewis’s and Clark’s and 
Bonneville’s stories of “dog” feasts. 

We sent back a portion of our improvised pack-train from the 
Bitter Root Valley. Fearing that we might be delayed in the Bitter 
Root Mountains, and thus that our supply of rations would run short, 
a messenger had been sent ahead from there to Fort Walla Walla with 
request that a train might be sent to meet us at the Coeur d’Aléne Mis- 
sion. A pack train did meet us here. It was fortunate for it that it 
had no further to go. The animals comprising it all had such sore 
backs and sides that they were sickening to look at. This train had 
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just returned to Walla Walla from old Fort Hall when our messenger 
arrived. The commanding officer at Walla Walla, fearing an early 
winter such as Mullan had encountered, had hurried the train off. Its. 
arrival was opportune, but we had moved so much faster than had been 
expected that we were in no great straits for provisions at this time. 
Cceur d’Aléne Lake is a fine sheet of water, with beautiful surround- 
ings. Our command was divided here, the greater portion going south. 
to Waiia Walla, whilst about one Hundred and fifty men under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Kautz, Lieutenant Carlton, myself, and Dr. Cooper 
, as assistants, taking a few pack animals, left for Fort Colville. Our 
soldiers had learned to march so well that it required attention to keep. 
them down to three and a half miles an hour. Our pack-train con- 
tained so many animals with bad backs we could not make very long 
marches; These were regulated by the powers of the train; still we 
averaged about eighteen miles a day. The trail from the mission to- 
Colville was generally good. The country was hilly, but the hills were 
not very high. Some of them were steep, so that the trail wound in zig- 
zags up and down. The whole distance was through the woods, no open 
country, but in some parts the woods were open and park-like. At one 
part of the trail, in order to save a day’s march through a marshy bot- 
tom, we passed along a very narrow ledge which the frequently passing 
mules and Indian ponies had cut into holes and ridges; these ridges, 
being the spaces between the holes, rose to a sharp edge. The ledge 
was so narrow, and the precipice to the right so deep, several of us got 
off our ponies to walk. We found we could neither walk nor crawl 
over. We crawled back to the place where we had dismounted and 
got on qur ponies again. We learned then that a mule or Indian pony 
is as sure-footed as a man. We made our camp near the Spokane Falls, 
which we visited. The river here is about a hundred feet wide, and 
has a perpendicular fall of about thirty feet at low water. This height 
of fall must be less in high water, for we saw the shore lined with sick 
or dead salmon above the falls. The Indians from all parts of the 
country had assembled here to dry these sore-backed salmon for their 
winter’s food. The principal Spokane chief (I have forgotten his. 
name) was here with his tribe. We were told that he had been edu- 
cated at Union College, Schenectady, New York. He was very polite 
and attentive. We had no presents to give him. This seemed to put 
him in a bad humor. The next morning our horses had strayed far 
from camp, and two of them, mine one of the two, never were found. 
We were sorry we did not have less valuable presents for the Spokane 
chief. This chief had a bad name, denied that he spoke English, and 
was a bad Indian generally. After we left Fort Benton we had very 
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little rum im the command. What was on hand in the commissary 
department was used for the sick and for men on fatigue, except the 
contents of Mullan’s “caches,” which the men never reported to the 
officers. 

When we left the mission we noticed that Kautz brought along a 
two-gallon keg, which had often attracted attention, but of whose con- 
tents all were ignorant. The first evening out Kautz tapped the keg, 
which contained prune brandy of excellent quality. Every evening 
after making camp he brought out this keg, and we had our “Tuscan- 
nuggy.” I am sure I never enjoyed the contents of bottle, jug, or 
barrel as I did my share of that little two-gallon keg. 

Fort Colville was then the center of a mining region. It was com- 
manded by Captain Pinckney Lugenbeel; Billy Hughes was his enter- 
prising quartermaster. We had a delightful visit ; were most agreeably 
entertained by the officers and their families. There was a billiard- 
table at the sutler’s. As all the stores and supplies for this post had to 
come on pack-mules, I was much interested in the account of its trans- 
portation from Walla Walla. It had been packed on mules. When 
we left the mission we had a small office-table with folding legs to take 
along. It was packed on the top of the pack of a quiet old mule. It 
was interesting to watch this mule avoid obstacles. In many parts 
of the Indian trail he could not move squarely along without his pack 
striking something. He would calculate the distance of a tree or 
side of a precipice from the center of the trail as well as a man. He 
would lean to one side, stoop for a low limb, go around an obstacle, or, 
finally, if it were not possible to get through without injuring the table, 
he would halt and wait for a packer to get him out of his difficulty. 

We remained about three days at Fort Colville, then applying for 
transportation to Walla Walla, got a riding horse for each of us, and 
two pack-animals with one packer. The riding horses were half- 
American, half-Indian pony,—a favorite kind here. We moved out 
early in the morning and had a pleasant ride until the time came to 
rearrange saddles, when I discovered that my riding-horse had a sore 
back. We were too far on our journey to turn back, I therefore con- 
cluded to try my hand at horse-doctoring. My horse had a saddle-boil 
on top of his backbone. I added a blanket to the one in use, folding 
both so as to raise the saddle clear of the sore, and cinched the saddle 
very tightly. I had to dismount and recinch my saddle every hour or 
two. I rode this horse every day to Walla Walla. When we arrived 
there I had the best horse of the party,—his back had healed on the 
trip. 

Towards evening of the first day out from Fort Colville we met a 
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large party of Indians on horseback ; they were very rude and inclined 
to make trouble. Kautz, who led off, seeing at once our danger from. 
the ugly disposition of the Indians, addressed them politely and drew 
out of the trail to let the Indians pass. We followed his example till 
it came to Dr. Cooper, who rode straight on. The Indians rushed their 
horses against him and threw him from his horse. Kautz insisted upon 
our moving on without resenting the insult. We did so, and thus prob- 
ably saved ourselves from further injury, since these Indians were 
- semi-hostile. We hurried on our route, traveling as fast as our pack- 
animals could go, crossing the great desert of the Columbia about as. 
quickly as it was ever done by any one, except the “Pony Express” 
rider. We met the express on this trip, the only time I ever saw it 
en route; it was a fair forerunner of the “Lightning Express.” Wood 
and water are very scarce on these plains; for that reason I suppose 
every rock and ridge in the distance resembles a clump of trees or a 
glassy lake. Nature makes up here in delusions what she lacks in 
reality. 

When we arrived at Fort Walla Walla troops and a train of pack- 
animals were just starting for the Snake country to endeavor to save: 
those who remained alive of a train of emigrants which had been 
attacked by Indians near old Fort Hall, in which attack most of the 
men, women, and children had been killed by the treacherous Snakes. 
So many pack-animals had been sent out this season from Fort Walla 
Walla, that at this time all the trained pack-animals were utterly used 
up. The train to go with the troops on this expedition was made up 
of mules and “cayuse” ponies unaccustomed to packing. The packers 
were at work all day packing the train, which did not get started till 
near sundown. The troops had gone ahead and had gone into camp 
about eleven miles from the fort. Captain Reno had charge of the 
pack train. It was with the assistance of every one left at the post 
that Reno got his train started at all. As the train disappeared in the 
distance night came upon us, and we thought and hoped we had seen 
the last of that pack-train for a month at least. When we got out 
for breakfast the next morning this train was being collected for a new 
start. It had stampeded just after dark the night before, most of the 
animals returning to the post, such as were not able to rid themselves 
of their packs bringing them back to the corral. 

All the quarters at this post being occupied by the permanent gar- 
rison, our command was in camp. About half of the soldiers of our 
command were assigned to companies stationed here. This was a large 
post, garrisoned by infantry and cavalry. It was the headquarters 
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for fitting out expeditions against the Indians of this new Northwest. 
A portion of the First Cavalry formed part of the garrison. I was 
invited to take my meals with “Bob” Anderson, who was very com- 
fortably housed here. Many officers whom I had known as cadets 
‘were on duty here, Reno, Fitz Lee, “Sol’’ Williams, Ferguson, among 
the number. Some of my young cavalry friends invited me to stay 
with them. I took a look at their quarters, which I found furnished 
with hospital bedsteads, blankets, etc., trunks and boxes for chairs, 
and a common pine table to each room. The first meal was a cold 
lunch, principally crackers, cheese and whisky, at the sutler’s. I con- 
cluded to sleep in camp and take my meals with my infantry friend 
Anderson. The cavalry officers may have changed their ways since 
then ; there was certainly room for improvement as regards food and 
furniture at a permanent post like Walla Walla. The country about’ 
' this post and up near the Blue Mountains was being settled up,— 
a little grain was raised. This was the advance point of settlers. Our 
command left Fort Walla Walla for old Walla Walla about the end of 
September ; this last-named place was the steamboat landing on the 
Columbia for the fort. We took a small stern-wheel steamboat at 
this landing ; this boat had a wheel of enormous size for the capacity 
of the boat. We soon learned the object of having so large a wheel. 
‘Our boat steamed down the river at a rate of thirty miles an hour; 
great power was required to keep the boat’s stem in the necessary 
direction descending the rapids, which frequently obstruct the channel. 
The water of this river is very clear: we could see great rocks appar- 
ently a few feet beneath the surface, but over which we rushed at 
railroad speed. We landed about fifteen miles from Fort Dalles. 
Quartermaster’s horses were furnished the officers to ride to the post. 
Our expedition was “wound up” here, the men assigned to companies 
and the officers ordered to their posts or to Fort Vancouver. Whilst 
here we were housed in the old wooden barracks, which were built by 
the soldiers when they first garrisoned the place. There were two 
handsome brick dwelling-houses, the commanding officer’s-and the 
quartermaster’s quarters. These two buildings were said to have 
cost four hundred thousand dollars. 

The trip from Fort Dalles to Fort Vancouver led us through the 
grand scenery of the Cascades of the Columbia. We had many good 
views of old Mount Hood, one of the grandest snow-peaks in America. 
We all arrived safely at Fort Vancouver, the handsomest and pleasant- 
est post after Fortress Monroe that it has been my good fortune to 
visit. 
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I took a leave here and visited Puget Sound. Spent a day at Vic- 
toria, a city of thirty thousand inhabitants. It was the outfitting place 
for the Frazer River mines. Its harbor was filled with shipping. It 
was next to San Francisco in business and population. I visited 
Port Townsend and Fort Steilacoon. At this latter post was the 
beauty and toast of the North Pacific coast, a daughter of Colonel 
Casey. I returned to Fort Vancouver, where I received orders to 
join my company, “L,”’ Third Artillery, stationed at Fort Umpqua, 
Oregon. In order to reach this post it was necessary to go overland 
by government transportation or go to San Francisco by water and re- 
turn by water as far as Fort Umpqua. 

The quartermaster at Fort Vancouver, as well as myself, favored 
the water route. I sailed with two or three officers of our expedition 
for San Francisco. I had a few days in that city before the coaster left 
for Umpqua. I never enjoyed a visit to a city as I did this one, every- 
thing was so different from anything I had seen in “the States.” The 
restaurants were excellent. I had rooms at the “Tehama House,” 
lived on the European plan, the first experience I had of that mode of 
hotel life. Open gambling had been stopped, but the only exchanges 
for business men, or clubs, where you could meet your friends and 
acquaintances, were the gorgeous drinking establishments. The most 
noted were the “Bank Exchange” and “Barry & Patten’s.” The 
American system of treating was carried to the greatest extreme. 
Many times I saw a “slug” (twenty-dollar gold piece) thrown on the 
counter, the whole of which was soon spent in treating the crowd. 
The custom of introducing was universal; one would not be long in 
the “Bank Exchange” before he was introduced to about everyone 
present. Drinks were a quarter apiece; this was the smallest coin in 
circulation ; ten-cent pieces were not current. The city at that time 
was concentrated on the low ground at the foot of the sand-hills. The 
day for sailing having arrived, the weather was so bad I was advised 
by my friends to remain in town, not to go on board the steamer till 
the white-caps ceased rolling across the South Spit at the Golden 
Gate; they said that the insurance agents told them that no vessels 
going out in such weather would hold their insurance. The storm was 
abating, but the sea still rolled heavily. I feared to be left, and there- 
fore went on board. I was none too soon, for at the designated hour 
for sailing the old “Columbia” moved out from her dock. 

The “Columbia” was one of the old steamers which had been built 
under the laws of the United States for converting merchant vessels 
into war-vessels (I believe a bounty was given vessels of this kind). 
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She was commanded by the reckless but most skillful navigator, Cap- 
tain “Bill” Dall. We reached the mouth of the Golden Gate just as 
the sun was setting over the sand-hills ; the breakers were still running 
literally mountains high, with muddy crests carried nearly to the north 
shore. It appears that the south bar at this season (November) is the 
longest, and when the first southwest storms set in, as they do about 
this time every year, the heavy seas break on this bar, then run, with 
white-caps filled with mud and sand, almost across the entrance to the 
Gate. These seas are irregular in shape, almost round, and run to an 
immense height. As we approached this furious sea, we hoped the 
captain would wait till morning to cross, when it would have subsided 
somewhat. He was too impatient to wait a whole tide; he therefore 
ordered a full head of steam on, and we dashed into the literally rag- 
ing sea. 

The passengers consisted of about fifty soldiers, who were holding 
on to various objects forward ; Colonel Nauman, acting inspector-gen- 
eral, three or four ladies, and myself, all aft. One of these ladies was 
sitting on a fixed bench on the starboard side, holding a baby in her 
arms. Colonel Nauman, the vessel’s steward, and myself caught hold 
of the starboard shrouds as we approached this sea; all the ladies but 
the one with the baby hurried below. The steamer had moved not 
more than her length into these breakers, when instead of rising one of 
these enormous conical waves her bow went straight into it. She 
stopped as though she had struck a rock, quivered, then rose like a sea- 
monster, her nose coming out, but her decks completely cleared by the 
great sea, which swept everything before it, tearing off hatchways, 
and carrying the sailors and soldiers from the forward to the after 
part of the ship, rushed down the hatchways and staircases, putting 
out some of the fires, and filling the cabin more than three feet deep 
with water. The poor mother with the baby in her arms, at the first 
lunge of the vessel, became so sea-sick as to forget her child. As the 
waves swept back she dropped it into the water, it floated with the sea 
overboard, but as the stern of the vessel rose, a portion of the wave 
was caught by the bulwarks in which floated the baby ; this water, sev- 
eral feet deep, rushed to the port side, as that side of the ship went 
down, carrying the child with it. The steward and I made for it, 
and caught it as it was about to go to sea the second time. Having 
shipped so much water, even Captain Dall was alarmed. He ordered 
the vessel put about, but the first turn towards the south brought 
another sea on board, fortunately not so heavy as the first. With true 
seaman’s instinct the captain ordered her ahead again, when we soon 
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passed these dangerous, round rollers. Fortunately no one was killed 
or lost overboard, though a number of the soldiers and sailors were 
badly injured. The extra strength and small hatchways of the good 
old steamer “Columbia” were her salvation. 

We made a landing at Humboldt Bay, where I heard that Lieu- 
tenant Crook was in pursuit of some “bad” Indians who had deserted 
their reservation. A short time before our arrival a harmless tribe of 
coast Indians had been massacred by whites on an island in this bay. 
One is not surprised that those on an adjoining reservation sought 
safety in flight. ~ 

We arrived at Fort Umpqua without further incident, where the 
reader is no doubt glad to leave me. 
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THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA.* 


THE first recorded attempt to sound the depths of the ocean was made 
early in the year 1521, in the South Pacific, by Ferdinand Magellan. 
He had traversed the dangerous straits destined to bear his name 
during the previous November, and emerged on the 28th of that 
month into the open ocean. For three months he sailed across the 
Pacific, and in the middle of March, 1521, came to anchor off the 
islands now known as the Philippines. Here Magellan was killed in 
a conflict with the natives. The records of his wonderful feat were 
brought to Spain during the following year by one of his ships, the 
Victoria; and amidst the profound sensation caused by the news of 
this voyage, which has been called “the greatest event in the most 
remarkable period of the world’s history,” it is probable that his 
modest attempt to sound the o¢ean failed to attract the attention it 
deserved. Magellan’s sounding lines were at most some two hundred 
fathoms in length, and he failed to touch bottom; from which he 
“somewhate naively concluded that he had reached the deepest part of 
the ocean.” 

It was more than two hundred years later that the first serious 
study of the bed of the sea was undertaken by the French ge- 
ographer, Philippe Bauche, who first introduced the use of isobathic 
curves in a map which he published in 1737. His view, that the 
depths of the ocean are simply prolongations of the conditions 
existing in the neighboring sea-coasts, though too wide in its gen- 
eralization, has been shown to be true as regards the sea-bottom 
in the immediate vicinity of continental coasts and islands; and 
undoubtedly it helped to attract attention to the problem of what 
is taking place at the bottom of the sea. 

Actual experiment, however, advanced but slowly. So early as 
the fifteenth century, an ingenious cardinal, one Nicholas Cusanus 
(1401-64), had devised an apparatus consisting of two bodies, one 
heavier and one lighter than water, which were so connected that 
when the heavier touched the bottom the Jighter was released. By 


*Reprinted from London “Quarterly Review” by arrangement with the 
Leonard-Scott Co., of New York, American publishers of the “Review.” 
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calculating the time which the latter took in ascending, attempts 
were made to arrive at the depths of the sea. A century later 
Puehler made similar experiments; and after another interval of a 
hundred years, in 1667, we find the Englishman, Robert Hooke, 
-continuing on the same lines various bathymetric observations; but 
the results thus obtained were fallacious, and the experiments added 
little or nothing to our knowledge of the nature of the bottom of 
the ocean. In the eighteenth century Count Marsigli attacked many 
-of the problems of the deep sea. He collected and sifted information 
which he derived from the coral-fishers; he investigated the deposits 
brought up from below, and was one of the earliest to test the 
temperature of the sea at different depths. In 1749 Captain Ellis 
found that a thermometer, lowered on separate occasions to depths 
-of 650 fathoms and 891 fathoms respectively, recorded, on reaching 
the surface,-the same temperature, namely, 53 degrees. His ther- 
mometer was lowered in a bucket ingeniously devised so as to open 
-as it descended and close as it was drawn up. The mechanism of 
this instrument was invented by the Rev. Stephen Hales, D.D., of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, the friend of Pope, and perpetual 
curate at Teddington Church. Dr. Hales was a man of many in- 
ventions, and, amongst others, he is said to have suggested the use of 
the inverted cup placed in the center of a fruit-pie in which the juice 
-agcumulates as the pie cools. His device of the closed bucket with two 
valves was the forerunner of the numerous contrivances which have 
since been used for bringing up sea-water from great depths. 

These were amongst the first efforts made to obtain a knowledge 
-of deep-sea temperatures. About the same time experiments were 
being made by Bougner and others on the transparency of sea-water. 
It was soon recognized that this factor varies in different seas; and 
an early estimate pf the depth of average sea-water sufficient to cut 
-off all light placed it at 656 feet. The color of the sea and its salinity 
were also receiving attention, notably at the hands of the distin- 
guished chemist, Robert Boyle, and of the Italian, Marsigli, men- 
tioned above. To the latter, and to Donati, a fellow-countryman, 
is due the honor of first using the dredge for purposes of scientific 
‘inquiry. They employed the ordinary oyster-dredge of the local 
fishermen to obtain animals from the bottom. 

The invention of the self-registering thermometer by Cavendish, in 
1757, provided another instrument essential to the investigation of the 
condition of things at great depths; and it was used in Lord Mul- 
grave’s expedition to the Arctic sea in 1773. On this voyage, attempts 
-at deep-sea soundings were made, and a depth of 683 fathoms was 
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registered. During Sir James Ross’s Antarctic expedition (1839-43) 
the temperature of the water was constantly observed.to depths of 
2,000 fathoms. His uncle, Sir John Ross, had twenty years pre- 
viously, on his voyage to Baffin’s Bay, made some classical soundings.. 
One, two miles from the coast, reached a depth of 2,700 feet, and 
brought up a collection of gravel and two living crustaceans ; another, 
3,900 feet in depth, yielded pebbles, clay, some worms, crustacea, 
and corallines. Two other dredgings, one at 6,000 feet, the other 
at 6,300 feet, also brought up living creatures; and thus, though 
the results were not at first accepted, the existence of animal life at 
great depths was demonstrated. 

With Sir James Ross’s expedition we may be said to have reached’ 
modern times: his most distinguished companion, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
is still living. It is impossible to do more than briefly refer to the 
numerous expeditions which have taken part in deep-sea explora- 
tion during our own times. The United States of America sent out, 
about the time. of Ross’s Antarctic voyage, an expedition under Cap- 
tain Wilkes, with Dana on board as naturalist. Professor Edward 
Forbes, who “did more than any of his contemporaries to advance: 
marine zoology,” joined the surveying ship Beacon in 1840, and made- 
more than one hundred dredgings in the Atgean sea. Lovén was. 
working in the Scandinavian waters. Mr. H. Goodsir sailed on 
the Erebus with Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated polar expedition; and 
such notes of his as were recovered bear evidence of the value of 
the work he did. The Norwegians, Michael Sars and his son, G. O. 
Sars, had by the year 1864 increased their list of species living at a 
depth of between 200 and 300 fathoms, from. nineteen to ninety-two. 
Much good work was done by the United States Navy and by sur- 
veying ships under the auspices of Bache, Bailey, Maury, and de- 
Pourtalés. The Austrian frigate, Novara, with a fyll scientific staff, 
circumnavigated the world in 1857-59. In 1868 the Admiralty placed’ 
the surveying ship, Lightning, at the disposal of Professor Wyville- 
Thomson and Dr. W. B. Carpenter for a six weeks’ dredging trip in 
the North Atlantic; and in the following year the Porcupine, by per- 
mission of the Admiralty, made three trips under the guidance of 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter and Mr. Gwin Jeffreys. 

Towards the end of 1872 H.M.S. Challenger left England to spend 
the following three years and a half in traversing all the waters of the- 
globe. This was the most completely equipped expedition which has 
left any land for the investigation of the sea, and its results were 
correspondingly rich. They have been worked out by naturalists of 
all nations, and form the most complete record of the fauna and flora, 
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and of the physical and chemical conditions of the deep which has 
yet been published. It is from Sir John Murray’s summary of the 
results of the voyage that many of these facts are taken. Since the 
return of the Challenger there have been many expeditions from vari- 
ous lands, but none so complete in its conception or its execution as the 
British expedition of 1872-75. The U.S.S. Blake, under the direction 
of A. Agassiz, has explored the Caribbean Sea; and the Albatross, 
of the same navy, has sounded the western Atlantic. Numerous 
observations made by the German ships Gazelle and Drache, and by 
the “Plankton” expedition ; by the Norwegian North Atlantic expedi- 
tion; the Italian ship Washington; the French ships Travailleur 
and Talisman; the Prince of Monaco’s yachts, Hirondelle and Prin- 
«esse Alice, under his own direction; the Austrian “Pola” expedition ; 
the Russian investigations in the Black Sea, and lastly, by the ships 
of our own navy, have, during the last five-and-twenty years, enor- 
anously increased our knowledge of the seas and of all that in them 
is. This knowledge is still being added to. At the present time the 
collections of the German ship Valdivia are being worked out, and 
are impatiently awaited by zoologists and geographers of every coun- 
try. The Discovery and the Gauss, although primarily fitted for icé- 
work, can hardly fail to add much to what is known of the sea-bottom ; 
and amongst men of science there is no abatement of interest and 
‘curiosity as to that terra incognita. 

Before we attempt to describe the conditions which prevail at 
great depths of the océan, a few words should be said as to the part 
played by cable-laying in the investigation of the subaqueous crust 
of the earth. This part, though undoubtedly important, is sometimes 
exaggerated ; and we have seen how large an array of facts has been 
accumulated by expeditions made mainly in the interest of pure 
‘science. The laying of the Atlantic cable was preceded, in 1856, by 
a careful survey of a submerged plateau, extending from the British 
Isles to Newfoundland, by Lieutenant Berryman of the Arctic. He 
brought back samples of the bottom from thirty-four stations between 
Valentia and St. John’s. In the following year Captain Pullen, of 
H.M.S. Cyclops, surveyed a parallel line slightly to the north. His 
‘specimens were examined by Huxley, and from them he derived 
the Bathybius, a primeval slime which was thought to occur widely 
‘spread over the sea-bottom. The interest in this “Urschleim” has, 
however, become merely historic, since John Y. Buchanan, of the 
Challenger, showed that it is only a gelatinous form of sulphate of 
lime thrown down from the sea-water by the alcohol used in pre- 
‘serving the organisms found in the deep-sea deposits. 
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The important generalizations of Dr. Wallich, who was on board. 
H.M.S. Bulldog, which, in 1860, again traversed the Atlantic to sur- 
vey a route for the cable, largely helped to elucidate the problems. 
of the deep. He noticed that no algae live at a depth greater than 
200 fathoms; he collected animals from great depths, and showed. 
that they utilize in many ways organisms which fall down from the 
surface of the water; he noted that the conditions are such that, 
whilst dead animals sink from the surface to the bottom, they do not 
rise from the bottom to the surface; and he brought evidence forward. 
in support of the view that the deep-sea fauna is directly derived 
- from shallow-water forms. In the same year in which Wallich 
traversed the Atlantic, the telegraph cable between Sardinia and 
Bona, on the African coast, snapped. Under the superintendence of 
Fleeming Jenkin, some forty miles of the cable, part of it from. a 
depth of 1,200 fathoms, was recovered. Numerous animals, sponges, 
corals, polyzoa, molluscs, and worms were brought to the surface, 
adhering to the cable. These were examined and reported upon by 
Professor Allman, and subsequently by Professor A. Milne Edwards ; 
and, as the former reports, we “must therefore regard this observa- 
tion of Mr. Fleeming Jenkin as having afforded the first absolute 
proof of the existence of highly organized animals living at a depth 
of upwards of 1,000 fathoms.” The investigation of the animals 
thus brought to the surface revealed another fact of great interest, 
namely, that some of the specimens were identical with forms hitherto 
known only as fossils. It was thus demonstrated that species hither- 
to regarded as extinct are still living at great depths of the ocean. 

During the first half of the last century an exaggerated idea of the 
depth of the sea prevailed, due in large measure to the defective 
sounding apparatus of the time. Thus Captain Durham, in 1852, 
recorded a depth of 7,730 fathoms in the South Atlantic, and Lieu- 
tenant Parker mentions one of 8,212 fathoms—depths which the 
Challenger and Gazelle corrected to 2,412 and 2,905 fathoms respec- 
tively. The deepest parts of the sea, as revealed by recent research, 
do not lie, as many have thought, in or near the centers of the great 
oceans, but in the neighborhood of, or at no great distance from,. 
the mainland, or in the vicinity of volcanic islands. One of the deep- 
est “pockets” yet found is probably that sounded. by the American 
expedition on board the Tuscarora (1873-75) east of Japan, wher 
bottom was only reached at a depth of 4,612 fathoms. More recently, 
soundings of 5,035 fathoms have been recorded in the Pacific, in 
the neighborhood of the Friendly Islands, and south of these again, 
one of 5,113 fathoms; but the deepest of all lies north of the Caro- 
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lines, and attains a depth of 5,287 fathoms. It thus appears that there 
are “pockets” or pits in the sea whose depth below the surface of 
the water is about equal to the height of the highest mountains taken 
from the sea-level. Both are insignificant in comparison with the mass 
of the globe; and it is sometimes said that, were the seas gathered 
up, and the earth shrunk to the ‘size of an orange, the mountain- 
ranges and abysmal depths would not be more striking than are the 
small elevations and intervening depressions on the skin of an orange. 
But it is not with these exceptional abysses that we have to do; 
they are as rare and as widely scattered as great mountain-ranges 
on land. It is with the deep sea, as-opposed to shoal water and the 
surface layers, that this article is concerned; but the depth at which 
the sea becomes “deep” is to some extent a matter of opinion. Nu- 
merous attempts, headed by that of Edward Forbes, have been made 
to divide the sea into zones or strata; and, just as the geological 
strata are characterized by peculiar species, so, in the main, the various 
deep-sea zones have their peculiar fauna. These zones, however, are 
not universally recognized ; and their limits, like those of the zooge- 
ographical regions on land, whilst serving for some groups of animals, 
break down altogether as regards others. There are, however, two 
fairly definite regions in the sea; and the limit between them is the 
very one for our purpose. This limit separates the surface waters, 
which are permeable by the light of the sun, and in which owing 
to this life-giving light, algae and vegetable organisms can live, from 
the deeper waters which the sun’s rays cannot reach, and in which 
no plant can live. The regions pass imperceptibly into one another ; 
there is no sudden transition. The conditions of life gradually 
change, and the precise level at which vegetable life becomes impos- 
sible varies with differing conditions. With strong sunlight and a 
smooth sea, the rays penetrate further than if the light be weak and 
the waters troubled. 
Speaking generally, we may place the dividing-line between the 
surface layer and the deep sea at “300 fathoms. Below this no light 
~or heat from the sun penetrates; and it is the absence of these factors 
that gives rise to most of the peculiarities of the deep sea. It is a 
commonplace which every schoolboy now knows, that all animal life 
is ultimately dependent on the food-stuffs stored up in green plants; 
and that the power which such plants possess of fixing the carbonic 
acid of the surrounding medium, and building it up into more complex 
food-stuffs, depends upon the presence of their green coloring matter 
(chlorophyll), and is exercised only in the presence of sunlight. But, 
as we have pointed out, “the sun’s perpendicular rays” do not “illu- 
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mine the depths of the sea”; they hardly penetrate 300 fathoms. This 
absence of sunlight below a certain limit, and the consequent failure 
of vegetable life, gave rise at one time to the belief that the abysses 
of the ocean were uninhabited and uninhabitable; but, as we have 
already seen, this view has long been given up. 

The inhabitants of the deep sea cannot, any more than other 
creatures, be self-supporting. They prey on one another, it is true; 
but this must have a limit, or very soon there would be nothing left 
to prey upon.. Like the inhabitants of great cities, the denizens of the 
deep must have an outside food supply, and this they must. ultimately 
derive from the surface layer. 

The careful investigation of life in the sea has shown that not 
only the surface layer, but all the intermediate zones teem with life. 
Nowhere is there a layer of water in which animals are not found. 
But, as we have seen, the algae upon which the life of marine ani- 
mals ultimately depends live only in the upper waters; below 100 
fathoms they begin to be rare, and below 200 fathoms they are ab- 
sent. Thus it is evident that those animals which live in the surface 
layers have, like an agricultural population, their food-supply at 
hand, whilst those that live in the depths must, like dwellers in towns, 
obtain it from afar. Many of the inhabitants of what may be termed 
the middle regions are active swimmers, and these undoubtedly from 
time to time visit the more densely peopled upper strata. They also 
visit the depths and afford an indefinite food-supply to the deep-sea 
dwellers. 

But probably by far the larger part of the food consumed by 
abysmal creatures consists of the dead bodies of animals which sink 
down like manna from above. The surface layers of the ocean teem 
with animal*and vegetable life. Every yachtsman must at times 
have noticed that the sea is thick as a puree with jelly-fish, or with 
that little transparent, torpedo-shaped creature, the Sagitta. What 
he will not have noticed, unless he be a microscopist, is that at almost 
all times the surface is crowded with minute organisms, foraminifera, 
radiolaria, diatoms. These exist in quite incalculable numbers, and 
reproduce their kind with astounding rapidity. They are always 
dying, and their bodies sink downwards like a gentle rain. In such 
numbers do they fall, that large areas of the ocean bed are covered 
with a thick deposit of their shells. In the shallower waters the fora- 
minifera, with their calcareous shells, prevail, but over the deeper 
abysses of the ocean they take so long in falling that the calcareous 
shells are dissolved in the water, which contains a considerable pro- 
portion of carbonic acid gas, and their place is taken by the siliceous 
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skeletons of the radiolarians and diatoms. Thus there is a ceaseless 
falling of organisms from above, and it must be from these that the 
dwellers of the deep ultimately obtain their food. As.Mr. Kipling, 
in his “Seven Seas,” says of the deep-sea cables : 


“The wrecks dissolve above us; their dust drops down from afar— 
Down to the dark, to the utter dark, where the blind white sea-snakes are.” 


In trying to realize the state of things at the bottom of the deep 
sea, it is of importance to recognize that there is a wonderful uni- 
formity of physical conditions Ja-bas. Climate plays no part in the 
life of the depths; storms do not ruffle their inhabitants ; these recog- 
nize no alternation of day or night; seasons are unknown to them; 
they experience no change of temperature. Although the abysmal 
depths of the polar regions might be expected to be far colder than 
those of the tropics, the difference only amounts to a degree or so— 
a difference which would not be perceptible to us without instruments 
of precision. The following data show how uniform temperature is 
at the bottom of the sea: 

In June, 1883, Nordenskidld found on the eastern side of Green- 
land the following temperatures: At the surface, 22° C.; at 100 
meters, 5:7° C.; at 450 m., 51° C. In the middle of December, 1898, 
the German deep-sea expedition, while in the pack-ice of the Ant- 
arctic, recorded the following temperatures: At the surface, - 1° C.; 
at 100 m., - 1:1°C.; at 400 m., 1°6° C.; at 1,000-1,500 m., 16° C.; 
at 4,700 m., - 05° C. These may be compared with some records 
made in the Sargasso Sea by the Plankton expedition in the month 
of August, when the surface registered a temperature of 24° C.; 
195 m., one of 18:8° C.; 390 m., one of 149° C.; and 2,060 m., one of 
38° C. It is thus clear that the temperature at the bottom of the 
deep sea varies but a few degrees from the freezing-point; and, 
whether in the tropics or around the poles, this temperature does not 
undergo anything like the variations to which the surface of the earth 
is subjected. 

There are, however, some exceptions to this statement. The 
Mediterranean, peculiar in many respects, is also peculiar as to its 
bottom temperature. In August, 1881, the temperature, as taken by 
the Washington, was at the surface, 26° C.; at roo m., 14°5° C.; 
at 500 m., 14:1° C.; and from 2,500 m. to 3,550 m., 13°3° C. These 
observations agree, within one-fifth of a degree, with those recorded 
later by Chun in the same waters. There are also certain areas near 
the Sulu Islands where, with a surface temperature of 28° C., the 
deep sea, from 730 m. to 4,660 m., shows a constant temperature of 
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103° C.; and again, on the westerly side of Sumatra, the water, 
from goo m. downwards, shows a constant temperature of 5-9° C.; 
whilst, in the not far distant Indian Ocean, it sinks at 1,300 m. to 4° 
C., and at 1,700 m, to 3°. C. In spite of these exceptions, we may 
roughly say that all deep-sea animals live at an even temperature, 
which differs by but a few degrees from the freezing-point. Indeed, 
the heating effect of the sun’s ray is said not to penetrate, as a rule, 
further than 90-100 fathoms, though in the neighborhood of the Sar- 
gasso Sea it undoubtedly affects somewhat deeper layers. In the 
Mediterranean the heat rays probably do not penetrate more than 50 
fathoms. Below these limits all seasonable variations cease. Sum- 
mer and autumn, spring and winter are unknown to the dwellers of 
the deep; and the burning sun of the tropical noonday, which heats 
the surface water to such a degree -that the change of temperature 
from the lower waters to the upper proves fatal to many delicate 
animals when brought up from the depths, has no effect on the. great 
mass of water below the 100-fathom line. 

Again, in the depths the waters are still. A great calm reigns. 
The storms which churn the upper waters into tumultuous fury have 
but a superficial effect, and are unfelt at the depth of afew fathoms. 
Even the great ocean currents, such as the Gulf Stream, are but 
surface currents, and their influence is probably not perceptible below 
200 fathoms. There are places, as the wear and tear of telegraphic 
cables show, where deep-sea currents have much force; but these 
are not common. We also know that there must be a very slow current 
flowing from the poles towards the equator. This replaces the heated 
surface waters of the tropics, which are partly evaporated and partly 
driven by the trade winds towards the poles. Were there no such 
current, the waters round the equator, in spite of the low conductiv- 
ity of salt water, would, in the course of ages, be heated through. 
But this current is almost imperceptible; on the whole, no shocks or 
storms disturb the peace of the oceanic abyss. 

An interesting result of this is that many animals, which in shal- 
lower waters are subject to the strain and stress of tidal action or of 
a constant stream, and whose outline is modified by these conditions, 
are represented in the depths by perfectly symmetrical forms. For 
instance, the monaxonid sponges from the deep sea have a sym- 
metry as perfect as a lily’s, whilst their allies from the shallower 
seas, subject as they are to varying tides and currents, are of every 
variety of shape, and their only common feature is that none of them 
are symmetrical. This radial symmetry is especially marked in the 
case of sessile animals, those whose “strength is to sit still,” attached 
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by their base to some rock or stone, or rooted by a stalk into the mud. 
Such animals cannot move from place- to place, and, like an oyster, 
are dependent for their food on such minute organisms as are swept 
towards them in the currents set by the action of their cilia. A curi- 
ous and entirely contrary effect is produced by this stillness on cer- 
tain animals which, without being fixed, are, to say the least, singu- 
larly inert. The sea-cucumbers or holothurians, which can be seeir 
lying still as sausages in any shallow sub-tropical waters, are never- 
theless rolled over from time to time, and present now one, now 
another, surface to the bottom. These have retained the five-rayed: 
symmetry which is so eminently characteristic of the group Echiro- 
derma, to which they belong. But the holothurians in the deep sea, 
where nothing rolls them about, continue throughout life to present 
the same surface to the bottom; and these have developed a secondary 
bilateral symmetry, so that, like a worm or a lobster, they have defi- 
nite upper and lower surfaces. These bilateral holothurians first 
became known by the dredgings of the Challenger, and formed one- 
of the most important additions to our knowledge of marine zoology 
for which we are indebted to that expedition. 
At the bottom of the sea— 


“There is no sound, no echo of sound, in the deserts of the deep, 
Or the great gray level plains of ooze where the shell-burred cables creep.” 


The world down there is cold and still and noiseless. Nevertheless, 
many of the animals of the depths have organs to which by analogy 
an auditory function has been assigned. But it must not be forgotten 
that even in the highest land-vertebrates the ear has two functions. 
It is at once the organ of hearing and of balancing. Part of the in- 
ternal ear is occupied with orientating the body. By means of it 
we can tell whether we are keeping upright, going up-hill or de- 
scending, turning to the right or to the left; and it is probably this 
function which is the chief business of the so-called ears of marine 
animals. Professor Huxley once said that, unless one became a cray- 
fish, one could never be sure what the mental processes of a crayfish. 
were. This is doubtless true; but experiment has shown, both in 
crayfishes and. cuttlefishes, that, if the auditory organ be interfered’ 
with or injured, the animal loses its sense of direction and staggers. 
hither and thither like a drunken man. It is obvious that animals. 
which move about at the bottom require such balancing organs quite 
as much as those which skim the surface; and it is in no wise re- 
markable that such organs should be found in those dwellers in the 
deep which move from place to place. 
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If we could descend to the depths and look about us, we should 
find the bottom of the sea near the land carpeted with deposits washed 
down from the shore and carried out to sea by rivers, and dotted over 
‘with the remains of animals and plants which inhabit shoal waters. 
This deposit, derived from the land, extends to a greater or less dis- 
tance around our coast-line. In places this distance is very consider- 
cable. The Congo is said to carry its characteristic mud six hundred 
miles out to sea, and the Ganges and the Indus to carry theirs a thou- 
‘sand miles; but, sooner or later, we should pass beyond the region 
-of coast mud and river deposit, the seaward edge of which is the 
“mud-line” of Sir John Murray. 

When we get beyond the mud-line, say a hundred miles from the 
Irish or American coast, we should find that the character of the sea- 
‘bottom has completely changed. Here we should be on Rudyard 
Kipling’s “great gray level plains of ooze.” All around us would 
‘stretch a vast dreary level of grayish-white mud, due to the tireless 
fall of the minute globigerina shells mentioned above. This rain of 
foraminifera is ceaseless, and serves to cover rock and stone alike. 
It is probably due to this chalky deposit that so many members of 
‘the “Benthos”—a term used by Haeckel to denote those marine ani- 
mals which do not swim about or float, but which live on the bottom 
of the ocean either fixed or creeping about—are stalked. Many of 
them, whose shoal-water allies are without a pedicel, are provided 
with stalks; and those whose shallow-water congeners are stalked 
are, in the depths, provided with still longer stalks. Numerous 
-sponges—the alcyonarian Umbellula, the stalked ascidians, and, above 
all, the stalked crinoids—exemplify this point. 

Flat as the Sahara, and «with the same monotony of surface, these 
great plains stretch across the Atlantic, dotted here and there with a 
‘yet uncovered stone or rock dropped by a passing iceberg. In the 
deeper regions of the ocean—where, as we have already seen, occa- 
‘sional pits and depressions occur, and great ridges arise to vex the 
souls of the cable-layers—the globigerina ooze is replaced by the less 
soluble siliceous shells of the radiolarians and diatoms. The former 
are largely found in pits in the Pacific, the latter in the Southern 
Seas. But there is a third deposit which occurs in the deeper parts 
of the ocean—the red clay. This is often partly composed of the emp- 
ty siliceous shells just mentioned; but over considerable areas of the 
Pacific the number of these shells is very small, and here it would 
seem that the red Clay is largely composed of the “horny fragments 
of dead surface-living animals, of volcanic and meteoric dust, and of 
‘small pieces of water-logged pumice-stone.” On whichever deposit 
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we found ourselves, could we but see the prospect, we should be- 
struck with the monotony of a scene as different as can well be 
imagined from the variegated: beauty of a rock-pool or a coral island 
lagoon. 

There is, however, an abundance of animal life. The dredge re-. 
veals a surprising variety and wealth of form. Sir John Murray 
records “at station 146 in the Southern Ocean, at a depth of 1,375. 
fathoms, that 200 specimens captured belonged to fifty-nine genera 
and seventy-eight species.” He further states that this was “proba- 
bly the most successful haul, as regards number, variety, novelty, 
size, and beauty of the specimens,” up to the date of the dredging; 
but even this was surpassed by the captures from the depths at station 
147. The Southern Ocean is particularly well populated. The same 
writer says: ‘The deep-sea fauna of the Antartic has been shown 
by the Challenger to be exceptionally rich, a much larger number 
of species having been obtained than in any other region visited by 
the expedition; and the Valdivia’s dredgings, in 1898, confirm this.” 
There seems to be no record of such a wealth of species in depths of 
less than fifty fathoms, and we are justified in the belief that the great 
depths are extremely rich in species. 

The peculiar conditions under which the Benthos live has had a. 

_marked influence on their structure. Representatives of nearly: all the: 
great divisions. of the animal kingdom which occur in the sea are 
found in the depths. Protozoa, sponges, ccelenterata, round-worms,,. 
annelids, crustacea, polyzoa, brachiopoda, molluscs, echinoderms,. 
ascidians, fishes, crowd the sea-bottom. The Valdivia has brought 
home even deep-sea ctenophores and sagittas, forms hitherto asso- 

‘ ciated only with life at the surface. The same expedition also secured’ 

adult examples of the wonderful free-swimming holothurian, Pelago- 
thuria ludwigi, which so curiously mimics a jelly-fish. It was taken 
in a closing-net at 400-500 fathoms near the Seychelles. Most of 
these animals bear their origin stamped on their structure, so that 

a zoologist can readily pick out from a miscellaneous collection of 
forms those which have a deep-sea home. We have already referred 
to a certain “stalkiness,”’ which lifts the fixed animals above the 
slowly deepening ooze. Possibly the long-knobbed tentacles of the 
deep-sea jelly-fish, Pectis, on the tips of which it is thought the crea- 
ture moves about, may be connected with the same cause. “The great 
calm of the depths and its effect upon the symmetry of the body have- 
also been mentioned; but greater in its effect on the bodies of the 

dwellers in the ocean abysses js the absence of sunlight. 
No external rays reach the bottom of the sea, and what light there- 
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is must be supplied by the phosphorescent organs of the animals them- 
selves, and must be faint and intermittent. A large percentage of ani- 
mals taken from the deep sea show phosphorescence when brought on 
deck ; and it may be that this emission of light is much greater at a- 
low temperature, and under a pressure of one or two tons on the 
square inch, than it is under the ordinary atmospheric conditions of 
the surface. The simplest form which these phosphorescent organs 
take is that of certain skin-glands which secrete a luminous slime. 
Such a slime is cast off, according to Filhol, by many of the annelids ; 
and a similar light-giving fluid is exuded from certain glands at the 
base of the antenna and elsewhere in some of the deep-sea shrimps. 
But the most highly developed of the organs which produce light 
are the curious eye-like lanterns which form one or more rows along 
the bodies of certain fishes, notably of members of the Stomiadze, 4 
family allied to the salmons. From head to tail the miniature bull’s- 
eyes extend, like so many port-holes lit up, with sometimes one or 
two larger organs in front of the eyes, like the port and starboard 
lanterns of a ship, so that when one of these fishes swims swiftly 
across the dim scene it must, to quote Kipling again, recall a liner 
going past “like a grand hotel.” Sometimes the phosphorescent or- 
gan is at the tip of a barbel or tentacle, and it is interesting to note 
that the angler-fish of the deep sea has replaced its white lure, con- 
spicuous in shallow water, but invisible in the dark, by a luminous 
process, the investigation of which leads many a creature into the 
enormous toothed mouth of the fish. 

A peculiar organ exists in the body of certain radiolarians found 
only in the deep seas and known by the name “phzodaria.”’ It has 
been suggested that this structure gives forth light; and, if this be 
the case, the floor of the ocean is strewn with minute glow-lamps, 
which perhaps give forth as much light as the surface of the sea on 
a calm summer’s night. There is, however, much indirect evidence 
that, except for these intermittent sources, the abysses of the ocean 
are sunk in an impenetrable gloom. 

When physical conditions change, living organisms strive to 
adapt themselves to the changed conditions. Hence, when the inhabi- 
tants of the shallower waters made their way into the darker deeps, 
many of them, in the course of generations, increased the size of their 
eyes until they were out of all proportion to their other sense-organs. 
‘Others gave up the contest on these lines and set about replacing 
their visual organs by long tactile tentacles or feelers, which are ex- 
traordinarily sensitive to external impressions. Like the blind, they 
endeavor to compensate for loss of sight by increased tactile percep- 
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tion; and in these forms the eyes are either dwindling or have quite 
disappeared. An instance in point is supplied by the crustacea, many 
of whom have not only lost their eyes, but have also lost the stalk 
which bore them; but amongst the crustacea some genera, such as 
Bathynomus, have enormous eyes with as many as four thousand 
facets. It is noticeable that this creature has its eyes directed down- 
wards towards the ground and not upwards, as is the case with its 
nearest allies. On the whole, the crustacea lose their eyes more read- 
ily, and at a less depth, than fishes. Many ofthe latter, e. g., /pnops, 
are blind, and in others the eyes seem to be disappearing. Thus, 
amongst the deep-sea cod, Macrurus,. those which frequent the waters 
down to about 1,000 fathoms have unusually large eyes, whilst those 
which go down to the deeper abysses have very small ones. Many 
of the animals which have retained their eyes carry them at the end 
of processes. Chun, in his brilliant account of the voyage of the 
Valdivia, has figured a series of fishes whose eyes stand out from 
the head like a pair of binoculars; and similar “telescope” eyes, as ‘he 
calls them, occur on some of the eight-armed cuttlefish. The larva of 
one of the fishes has eyes at the end of ‘two stalks, each of which 
measures quite one-fourth of the total length of the body. 

The color of the deep-sea creatures also indicates the darkness of 
their habitat. Like cave-dwelling animals, or the lilac forced in 
Parisian cellars, many of them are blanched and pale; but this*is by 
no means always the case. There is, in fact, no characteristic hue for 
the deep-sea fauna. Many of the fishes are black, and many show 
the most lovely metallic sheen. Burnished silver and black give a 
somewhat funereal, but very tasteful appearance to many a deep-sea 
fish. Others are ornamented with patches of shining copper, which, 
with their blue eyes, form an agreeable variety in their otherwise 
sombre appearance. Many of the fishes, however, present a gayer 
clothing. Some are violet, others pale rose or bright red. Others have 
a white almost translucent skin through which the blood can be seen 
and its course traced’ even in its finer threads. Purples and greens 
abound amongst the holothurians; other echinoderms are white, yel- 
low, pink or red. Red is perhaps the predominant color of the crus- 
tacea, though it has been suggested that this color is produced during 
the long passage to the surface, and that some of the bright reds which 
we see at the surface are unknown in the depths. Violet and orange, 
green and red, are the colors of the jelly-fishes and the corals. 

It thus appears that there is a great variety and a great brilliancy 
amongst many of the bottom fauna. With the exception of blue, all 
colors are well represented; but the consideration of one or two facts 
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seems to show that color plays little part in their lives. Apart from the 
fact that-to our eyes, at any rate, these gorgeous hues would be in- 
visible in the depths, it is difficult to imagine that each of these gaily- 
colored creatures can live amongst surroundings of its own hue. 
Again, it is characteristic that the color is uniform. There is a 
marked absence of those stripes, bands, spots or shading which play 
so large a part in the protective coloration of animals exposed to light. 
Although there is no protective coloration amongst the animals of the 
deep sea, the luminous organs, which make, for instance, some of the 
cuttle-fishes as beautiful and as conspicuous as a firework, may, in 
some cases, act as warning signals. Having once established a repu- 
tation for nastiness, the more conspicuous an animal can make itself 
the less likely is it to be interefered with. One peculiarity connected 
with pigment, as yet inexplicable, is the fact that, in deep-sea animals, 
many of the cavities of the body are lined with a dark or, more usu- 
ally, a black epithelium. The mouth, pharynx and respiratory chan- 
nels, and even the visceral cavity, of Bathysaurus and Ipnops, and 
indeed of all really deep-sea fishes, are black. It can be of no use to 
any animal to be black inside ; and the only explanation hitherto given 
is that the deposit of pigment is the expression of some modification 
in the excretory processes of the abysmal fishes. _ 

It was mentioned above that the absence of eyes is to some extent 
compensated by the great extension of feelers and antenne. Many of 
the jelly-fishes have long free tentacles radiating in all directions; the 
rays of the ophiuroids are prolonged; the arms of the cuttle-fish are 
capable of enormous extension. The antennz of the crustacea stretch 
out through the water and, in Aristoeopsis, cover a radius of about 
five times the body-length. In Nematocarcinus the walking-legs are 
elongated to almost the same extent; and this crustacean steps over 
the sea-bottom with all the delicacy of Agag. The curious arachnid- 
like pycnogonids have similarly elongated legs, and move about, like 
the “harvestmen” or the “daddy-long-legs,” with each foot stretched 
far from the body, acting as a kind of outpost. The fishes, too, 
show extraordinary outgrowths of this kind. The snout may be 
elongated till the jaws have the proportions of a pair of scissor- 
blades, each armed with rows of terrible teeth; or long barbels, grow- 
ing out from around the mouth, sway to and fro in the surrounding 
water. In other cases the fins are drawn out into long streamers. All 
these eccentricities give the deep-sea fishes a bizarre appearance; 
their purpose is plainly to act as sensory outposts, warning their 
possessor of the presence of enemies or of the vicinity of food. 

All deep-sea animals are of necessity carnivorous, and probably 
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many of them suffer from an abiding hunger. Many of the fishes 
have enormous jaws, the angle of the mouth being situated at least 
one-third of the body-length from the anterior end. The gape is 
prodigious, and as the edge of the mouth is armed with recurved 
teeth, food once entering has little chance of escape. So large is the 
mouth that these creatures can swallow other fish bulkier than them- 
selves ; and certain eels have been brought to the surface which have 
performed this feat, the prey hanging from beneath them in a sac 
formed of the distended stomach and body-wall. It has been said of 
the desert fauna that “perhaps there never was a life so nurtured in 
violence, so tutored in attack and defence as this. The warfare is 
continuous from the birth to the death.” The same words apply 
equally to the depths of the ocean. There, perhaps, more than any- 
where else, is true the Frenchman’s description of life as the con- 
jugation of the verb “I eat,” with its terrible correlative “I am eaten.” 
Connected with the alimentary tract, though in some fishes shut 
off from it, is the air-bladder, an organ which contains air secreted 
from the blood, and which, amongst other functions, serves to keep 
the fish the right side up. The air can be re-absorbed, and is no 
doubt, to some extent, controlled by muscular effort; but there are 
times when this air-bladder is a source of danger to deep-sea fishes. 
When they leave the depths for shallower water, where the pressure 
is diminished, the air-bladder begins to expand; and should this ex- 
pansion pass beyond the control of the animal, the air-bladder will 
act as a balloon, and the fish will continue to rise with a rate of 
ascension which increases as.the pressure lessens. Eventually the 
fish reaches the surface in a state of terrible distortion, with half its 
interior hanging out of its mouth. Many such victims of levitation 
have been picked up at sea, and from them we learned something about 
deep-sea fishes before the self-closing dredge came into use. 
One peculiarity of the abysmal fauna, which, to some extent, is. 
a protection against the cavernous jaws mentioned above, is a certain 
“spininess” which has developed even amongst genera that are else- 
where smooth. Such specific names as spinosus, spinifer, quadri- 
spinosum, are very common in lists of deep-sea animals, and testify to 
the wide prevalence of this form of defence. A similar spiny character 
-is, however, found in many polar species, even in those of comparative- ) 
ly shallow water ; and it may be that this feature is.a product of low 
temperature and not of low level. The same Applies to the large size 
which certain animals attain in the depths. For instance, in the Arctic 
and Antarctic Seas the isopodous crustacea, which upon our coasts 
scarcely surpass an inch in length, grow to nine or ten inches, with 
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bodies as big as moderate-sized lobsters. The gigantic hydroid polyps, 
e. g., Monocaulus imperator of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, illustate 
the same tendency; and so do the enormous single spicules, several 
feet long and as thick as one’s little finger, of the sponge Monorhaphis. 
Amongst other floating molluscs at great depths, chiefly pteropods, the 
Valdivia captured a gigantic Carinaria over two feet in length. Of 
even greater zoological interest were giant specimens of the Ap- 
pendicularia, which were taken at between 1,100 and 1,200 fathoms. 
This creature, named by Chun Bathochordaeus charon, reaches a 
length of about five inches, and has in its tail a notochord as big as a 
lamprey’s. All other genera of this group are minute, almost mi- 
croscopic. 

There are two other peculiarities common amongst the deep-sea 
fauna which are difficult to explain. One is a curious inability to form 
a skeleton of calcareous matter. The bones of many abysmal fishes 
are deficient in lime, and are fibrous or cartilaginous in composition. 
Their scales, too, are thin and membranous, their skin soft and velvety. 
The shells of deep-sea molluscs are as thin and translucent “as tissue- 
paper”; and the same is true of some brachiopods. The test of the 
echnioderms is often soft, and the armor of the crustacea is merely 
chitinous, unhardened by deposits of lime. Calcareous sponges are 
altogether unknown in the depths. This inability to form a hard 
skeleton—curiously enough this does not apply to corals—is not due 
to any want of calcareous salts in the bottom waters. It is known 
that calcium sulphate, from which animals secrete their calcium car- 
bonate, exists in abundance; but those animals which dwell on the 
calcareous globigerina ooze are as soft and yielding as those which 
have their home on the siliceous radiolarian deposits. Animals which 
form a skeleton of silex do not suffer from the same ittability ; in fact, 
the deep-sea radiolarians often have remarkably stout skeletons, 
whilst the wonderful siliceous skeletons of the hexactinellid sponges 
are amongst the ‘most beautiful objects brought up from the depths. 

The second peculiarity, for which there seems no adequate reason, 
is the reduction and diminution in size of the respiratory organs. 
Amongst the crustacea, the-ascidians, and the fishes this is especially 
marked. The gill laminz are reduced in number and in size; and the 
evidence all points to the view that this simplification is not primitive 
but acquired, being brought about in some way by the peculiar con- 
ditions of life at great depths. 

When the first attempts were made to explore the bed of the 
ocean, it was hoped that the sea would give up many an old-world 
form ; that animals, known to us only as fossils, might be found lurking 
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in the abysmal recesses of the deep; and that many a missing link ~ 
would be brought to light. This has hardly proved to be the case. In 
certain groups animals hitherto known only as extinct, such as the 
stalked crinoids and certain crustacea, e. g., the Eryonide, have been 
shown to be still extant. The remarkabale Cephalodiscus and Rhab- 
dopleura with their remote vertebrate affinities, have been dragged 
from their dark retreats. Haeckel regards certain of the deep-sea 
medusz as archaic, and perhaps the same is true of some of the as- 
cidians and holothurians; but, on the whole, the deep-sea fauna can- 
not be regarded as older than the other faunas of the seas. The 
hopes that were cherished of finding living ichthyosauri or plesiosauri, 
or the Devonian ganoid fishes, or at least a trilobite, or some of those 
curious ‘fossil echinoderms, the cystoids and blastoids, must be given 
up. Certain of the larger groups peculiar to the deep sea have prob- 
ably been there since remote times ; but many of the inhabitants of the 
‘ deep belong to the same families, and even to the same genera, as 
their shallow water-allies, and have probably descended in more recent 
times. There, in the deep dark stillness of the ocean bed, unruffled 
by secular change, they have developed and are developing new modi- 
fications and new forms which are as characteristic of the deep sea 
as an alpine fauna is of the mountain heights. 
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“DAN.” 


He would not have been selected as model for a statue of Adonis. 
Tall, lean, angular, with faded blue eyes, a face, naturally florid, 
burned to almost a brick red by exposure to suns of many climes, but. 
still showing its original freckles, prominent teeth, the whole sur-- 
surmounted by a shock of fiery red hair, which, despite brush or comb. 
would insist on standing on end, he would never be loved for his. 
beauty. 

Born inthe Emerald Isle, his- parents had taken him when a. 
mere babe in arms to the Antipodes; and his childhood was. 
spent on a sheep farm in New Zealand. From this, at the age 
of twelve, he ran away to sea, and was, for five or six years, 
a’ cabin boy on a small vessel plying principally in the Indian. 
Ocean. During this time he visited nearly every port of any 


.consequence in that part of the world; and, at the age of eighteen, 


found himself at Calcutta, and saw, for the first time, the soldiers of 
the famous East India Company. Thinking that life would be a 
change, he left the vessel and was accepted as a recruit. As a mem- 
ber of the forces turned over to the Government, when the company 
went out of existence as a military power, he went through some of 
the exciting scenes of the Mutiny of 1857, and in 1860 was at the 
gates of Pekin, with the combined English and French troops sent to 
compel compliance on the part of the emperor with the mandates of 
those powers regarding foreign traffic. 

Discharged at Hong Kong, he shipped on board a vessel for San. 
Francisco, and served for some time on steamers on the west coast,. 
from Panama, southward. Overhearing him speaking in Spanish, 
curiously intermingled with a very broad brogue, to a Mexican hucks- 
ter, his officer asked him where he had learned the language. “Dade, 
sir, I learned it where they spake it better nor they do here,” was the 
reply ; and then he told of some of his wanderings. 

At Valparaiso he shipped for Liverpool, and from that port to- 
New York. There he awoke, the next morning after -his discharge, 
to find himself penniless; a stranger in a strange land; having been 
robbed during his slumber. But the sight of a soldier in uniform 
called up memories of former service, and he was soon on his way to- 
a recruiting station, and a month later, with several hundred others. 
en route to the far west for assignment to a company serving on the- 
extreme frontier. 
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The permanent company commander was absent when the man 
joined. But on his return to it with two horses, for the care of which, 
together with other duties, he required the services of some man, 
civilian or soldier, the new man asked for the place and was put on this 
duty. -He proved to be a jewel in the rough. Prompt, tPusty and 
-efficient, he made the interests of the officer his own with that faithful- 
‘ness ‘more characteristic of the Scotch than of his own nation; and 
from which he never swerved while the two remained members of 
the same organization. Being fond of animals, he made friends 
among all kinds found in or about the quarters or corrals, from the 
chickens in the yard, to the. ponies in the stables. At his suggestion 
his captain supplied himself with most of the kinds of stock com- 
amonly kept on a farm, the care of which was a delight to the soldier. 
His family patronymic was so lengthy and difficult to pronounce, that, 
for ordinary occasions, it was dropped, and as one of the shortest 
‘known, the sobriquet given above was adopted ; a measure acquiesced 
in without remark by its subject. 

Though in the wilds of a far western territory, several officers’ 
families had found their way to the post, and young ladies formed 
a part of its society. Dan’s captain was the owner of two fine 
‘saddle ponies, and a pack of hounds, and not many weeks had elapsed 
after his arrival there, before, accompanied by them, he was indulg- 
‘ing in long rides in its vicinity. Then the soldier-servitor took a new, 
and, if possible, greater interest in affairs. Hours’ were spent in 
furbishing saddlery, bits were burnislied to a silvery sheen. the chest- 
‘nut coats of the animals showed that brush and rubbing-cloth were 
freely used, and the last thing as they were brought to the quarters 
for use was the application of a huge bandana, flicking off 
‘the last particle of dust from steed and equipage. Perfectly 
respectful in language and behavior, he still could not avoid letting 
it be seen, by his manner, and the deference shown to one of the 
ladies, who rode more frequently than did the others, that he had 
‘made up his mind that his officer had serious intentions, and that 
‘he approved of them. After he and his superior had, a year later, 
‘been separated by exigencies of service, they met at a more eastern 
‘station where they were on temporary duty. After the formalities 
‘usually incident to such a-meeting were over, and mention had been 
‘made of different persons who had been members of the same 
company, but had become scattered, the soldier asked, “An’ wud 
‘the captain mind tellin’ me what has become of Miss Belle?” “Not 
cat all. We are to be married next month.” 

There was the broadest kind of a smile on the honest face,—it 
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could not have gone any farther around his head with safety to his. 
ears,—and a pleased look in the faded eyes,—as he said, “God bless. 
her purty face. I always thocht it wud come out that wa’.” 

He wasted no love on the Mexicans, or, as he called them,. 
“thim grayzers.” On one occasion while traveling with his officer 
through New Mexico, during the Lenten season, he was turned away 
from the door of a church in which “the penitentes” were holding 
one of their hideous ceremonials, and he anathematized, hotly, “thot 
haythun lot o’ grayzers thot wud turn awa’ a Christian mon from 
the dure av ony church.” On another occasion, when the dogs, 
which hated a Mexican—as all dogs belonging in garrisons do—had. 
surprised one as he had several dozens eggs lying in bunches .f 
three on the floor of the kitchen—their mode of counting them— 
and had in the attack which at once took place stirred the biggest 
sort of an omelet over the floor, he said, after three men had suc- 
ceeded in carrying the dogs from the room, and he surveyed the 
scene, “Dom a’ grayzer onny wa’, he can’t do omnything like a 
Christian.” 

Nor had he any love to spare for “our brother in black.” When 
he first reported for duty with his captain, that functionary had in 
his employ a colored cook; wasteful—as so many of them are. 
With his ideas of looking after the interests of his employer, the 
two were soon at odds. He was told to attend to his own affairs, and 
replied that it was his business to see that the captain’s property was. 
not wasted; and the war went on till the cook became ill and was dis- 
charged. Her successor, a German man, was saving as she had been 
improwident, and the two worked well together. 

He was generally abstemious as regarded drink. The ak time 
that he was known to be at all under the influence of intoxicants was: 
while his company was changing station in New Mexico. Accident 
to the transportation had forced the commanding officer, much 
against his will, to camp near a Mexican town and give all 
the men not on guard duty liberty to visit the place. The company had 
been paid just before starting on the march, and the fiery liquor 
of the country was dispensed in half the buildings of the village. 
Before midnight camp was a veritable pandemonium, and when he 
returned to it from “making the rounds” of the dance houses and 
gambling places, and sending his men to their tents, he found “Dan,” 
with a tent pole on his shoulder instead of a rifle, walking a beat in 
front of his own. In reply to the captain’s question, why he was 
there on that duty, he was told by the soldier, as he brought down 
the pole for a salute—“Dade, sor, h——1 is loose; iverybody in 
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camp is droonk but me, an’ I thocht somebody ought to be lookin’ 
afther the captain’s property.” The next morning, when sober, he 
seemed very much ashamed, and kept out of sight of his officer as 
much as possible; and a few days later asked to be forgiven, putting 
the blame, however, on “thot whaskey, only made for a gray- 
zer’s troat.”” 

He never failed to be polite, and generally gained his point by 
policy. At the post to which his company was marching, at the time 
above referred to, was a lady, wife of one of the officers highest 
in rank in the territory, who was widely known as one able to take 
care of herself and hers under any and all circumstances. _She raised 
a great number of fowls, and it was commonly remarked that no 
accident or casualty seemed to reduce her flock. If a careful count 
at evening failed to show that all were present, she would take with 
her the man employed about her premises, and without consulting 
others, proceed to inspect her neighbors’ flocks and carry away any 
which she claimed were truants from her own. No one wished to 
quarrel over a fowl, but on one occasion the German cook, hearing 
a noise among the poultry in the yard, proceeded to investigate, and 
found the Madam’s man carrying one away. Seizing a stick, he 
ordered a halt and surrender of the plunder. This brought the 
Madam from her post outside the gate, and an order from her not 
to molest her servant who was acting by her order. But the German 
was obdurate; that fowl was his captain’s property, and none should 
remove it without his authority. At this moment Dan appeared on 
the scene, and poured oil upon the troubled waters. Politely remov- 
ing his cap and placing it under his arm, he took from the stranger 
the bird in dispute, and in the blandest tones possible, said, “If the 
Madam will obsarve, the captain’s hins have the red_ string 
tied about the right lig, an’ the Madam’s have it about the 
lift lig. This wan has it about the right lig, an’ so it’s the 
captain’s,” and forthwith proceeded to place it in the coop, and 
lock the door. What “Madam” thought and said has not been 
recorded, but she never came back to that yard in search of missing 
fowls. On one occasion his employer, and one of the ladies, who 
had gone to a village some distance from the post for a ride, had been 
for some hours exposed to the full force of a sudden snow storm, and 
did not return till late at night. The faithful fellow was very anxious 
concerning them,—probably as much so as were the parents of the 
young lady, and when they at length reached the post, his ejaculation, 
in reply to the officer’s call, “God an’ the Saints be praised, they’re 
here ;” was most hearty and sincere. 
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But after a service of nearly two years together, changes in the 
army separated the friends,—for such they were—notwithstanding 
the difference in rank—and for years they met only as before 
mentioned. : 

On the deck of a Chesapeake Bay steamer, two officers were hav-. 
ing a quiet smoke after a late dinner. They had not met before, but 
had been comparing notes of service in the mountains of Colorado 
and New Mexico and on the prairies of Texas. 

“By the way,” said he from the Lone Star State, “I had once 
a man in my company who had served with you, and was your 
striker. His name was so infernally long that no one could pretend 
to pronounce it, and when I spoke of it, he said you had called him 
‘Dan’, and he did not object to being again distinguished by it.” 

“Old Dan! yes, he was my striker, and one of the best men for 
the place that I have ever known. What has become of him?” 

“Well, the old fellow is married.” 

“Married! Wonders will never cease! I would as soon have 
thought of a wooden Indian cigar store sign going into wedlock. 
Where did he find his wife?” 

“She owned a ranch a few miles from the post, and Dan used to’ 
stroll off in that direction when on hunting pass, and one day, near 
the time for his discharge last spring, he came to me and asked for 
a furlough to cover the remainder of the time he had to serve,—a 
matter of about six weeks,—I think. When I asked for a reason, 
he said, with as near a blush as his face could show, ‘Well, captain, 
it’s joost this wa’. The captain may be knowin’ the widdy wumman 
thot owns the ranch down by the falls on the river. Well, she'll 
be comin’ from the same place where I was born in the ould 
counthry, and her fayther an’ moine was thot thick together, an’ some- 
how we’ve got a loikin’ for aich other, and it comin’ plantin’ toim—, 
and we’re wantin’ to be morried, an’ if I can get me furlow now, 
we can, an’ I can put in the crop, an’ come back for me discharge.” . 
{ approved his application, he married the ‘widdy’ and is living on the 
ranch.” 

Two years after this conversation had taken place, his first com- 
mander received a letter from Dan, asking permission to enlist for 
his company, his reason for desiring to “take on again” being that 
he was tired of ranch life. Consent was of course given, subject 
to approval of higher authority, and in about two months he reported 
for duty, and resumed his work about the quarters of his company 
commander. As it was thought that his wife had died, nothing 
was said to him concerning her or the ranch, till he touched, vol- 
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untarily, upon the subject. While engaged, one day, in putting in 
order the officer’s room, he asked permission to speak about some pri- 
vate business. Of course it was granted. 

“Could the Captain tell me how to go about gettin’ a divoorce? 
An’ phwat wud it cost?” 

“Get a divorce! Why, man, what do you want of a divorce? I 
thought your wife was dead.” 

“No, sor! An’ thot’s not all. She siz, she doos, that she’s not 
goin’ to die as long as I’m livin’, an’ Oi bilave ut.” 

“Well, it is not my business, but you have excited my curiosity. 
What is your trouble?” 

“Well, sor, it all comes of marryin’ a widdy. She were thot 
sharp thot she took myself in complately. ’Twas all swateness at the 
furst, an’ butther wur rough to the play uv her tongue. It was me 
darlint this, an’ me darlint thot, for the matther of sax months or so, 
an’ we wor gettin’ along aisy as a duck shwimmin’, when wan day 
she wint by her lone self over to the town beyant, an’ when she comed 
home she brunged wid her two big fellys, nigh about twanty years 
old, an’ introjuced me to her two byes. But yese cud a’ knocked me 
down wid a feather! Thot was the furst Oi had heerd av ony byes. 
An’ thin it comed out thot they had bin off to Kansas, drivin’ a big 
herd o’ cattle, an’ wos home for the winther. And thin they wus 
goin’ to town an’ cummed home drunk, an’ wuz fur drivin’ mesilf aff 
the plaace, tretnin’ to shoot me, an’ wanted to know for phwat did 
she keep thot ould copper-mounted scare-crow on the plaace, whin 
he was enough to stampede the herd by jest lookin’ at ’em, and so on. 
An’ whin Oi tolt her thot Oi thought they owt to hilp me on the 
plaace, the whiles they wuz doin naught ilse, they sid tha’ wud 
shoot me hid aff whin Oi didn’t hould me jaw, an’ the wumman ivery 
toime tuk sides wid thim, so Oi was feared o’ me loife; an’ wan day 
whin tha’ was gone to town, Oi joost picked oop me things, an’ 
commed awa’ widdout onny goodbyes bein’ sid. An’ now, Oim think- 
in’ she’ll be wantin’ to git me paay, an’ a pinsion, if Oim kilt, so Oi 
think Oi’ll joost git a divoorce.” 

But matters of graver import soon claimed attention. 


* * * * * * * 


A hot August morning, in “the Panhandle” of Texas. The long 
train of supplies for troops operating against Indians in that region 
had scarcely left the camp, and got fairly in motion on the high land, 
when its escort was attacked by a greatly superior force of Indians, 
and compelled to halt and fight. The commanding officer fell, des- 
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perately wounded, soon after the attack began, and as the troops,were 
forced to give ground to obtain any shelter from fire, he lay, unable 
to rise, between the fires. The enemy made several attempts to reach 
him, but all were frustrated, and they lost some men. But attempts 
at rescue were also foiled, the enemy keeping a close watch of the 
situation, and pouring a heavy fire on the men who attempted to 
reach the injured officer. Noon had passed with no signs of assist- 
ance, or of diminution of the attack. The wounded man had. for 
some time been perfectly quiet, and none knew whether or not he still 
lived. Experience had shown that at the,ranges and with the rifles 
used by the Indians, boxes of hard bread would stop a bullet. Taking 
one from the wagon near him, a soldier prepared to go to the as- 
sistance of the chief sufferer. Placing a filled canteen inside the 
breast of his blouse, with his belt buckled tightly about his waist, and 
with his rifle slung on his back, and dragging an axe by a cord 
attached to his belt, he lay flat down upon his stomach, and pushing 
the box ahead of him, worked his way slowly toward the wounded 
officer. The enemy soon saw what was being done, and a concen- 
trated fire from a dozen rifles was opened upon him. But he did not 
pause or falter, and after what to his comrades seemed an age, 
reached the spot where his friend lay, and trawing the axe to him 
at once began to intrench. He soon had fairly good cover, and giving 
the wounded man a drink, attempted to assist him in changing his. 
position, But in doing so, his head was, for an instant, raised above 
the shelter. A dozen Indian rifles cracked, the soldier’s hat flew into 
the air. 
* * * * * * * 
In the cemetery of one of the largest posts in the West stands a 
plain white slab, bearing this inscription: 
IN MEMORY 
OF 
DOMINICK O’SHAUGHNESSY, 
“DAN,” 
KILLED WHILE TRYING TO RESCUE A WOUNDED 
OFFICER, 
August —, 18—. 


“Greater love hath. no man than this: that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 
Henry RoMeyn, 
Brevet Major, U. S. Army. 





“BOBBY SHAFTOE.” 


In days of yore, in Baby lore 
(The lore of A, B, C), 

There runs a tale of Shaftoe’s voyage 
Across the boundless sea. 


His love was true. His eyes were blue. 
Like gold that’s finely spun, * 
Beneath his brave tarpaulin shone 
His bright locks in the sun. 


He sailed away one summer day; 
His heart was light and free: 

He wore a seaman’s blouse, ’tis said, 
And buckles at the knee. 


The waters laughed about the craft 
That bore this sailor lad, s 
And ran and danced, and upward sprang, 
As though they might be glad. 


They leaped in sport toward the port 
Whereat he stood full fair, 

Then hastening to the sandy shore, 
They kissed two white feet there. 


With upraised hand, feet in the sand, 
With kirtle red and white, 

Blythe Bobby Shaftoe’s sweetheart stood 
And watched him sail from sight. 


Yet never more, in early lore, 
Find we that Sailor Boy ; 

Nor know we aught of what he did, 
His sorrow or his joy. 


His ship, one day, sailed far away 
At striking of some bells. 
A girl believed he would return. 
This only History tells. 
ESMERALDA BOYLE. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of the ‘‘ United Service’’ 
are cordially invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
_Sancy, grave or gay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


“GROUNDS OF THE 
BLE.” 


From the London Globe. 


[The death is announced of First- 
‘Class, Petty Officer Grounds, of H. 
M. S. Terrible, the best shot with a 
‘heavy gun in the British Navy. 
“Grounds’s wages were three shillings 
per day, and for the unparalleled 
achievement of.making eight shots 
in One minute in 1901 with the 6- 
inch gun, and seven hits out of eight 
rounds in one minute under most 
unfavorable weather’ conditions in 
1902, he received in all the mag- 
-nificent remuneration of 1 shilling 


9 pence, and 6 shillings 3 pence, 


in the two years, “his proper share 
~of prize money.” ] 


The statesman at the council, and 
the gunner at the breech; 
The hand upon the parchment, and 
the eye along the sight;: 
-O the cry is on the waters—Have ye 
weighed the worth of each? 
Have ye shown a mandate stronger 
than ability to smite? 


He was. the best with a heavy gun 
in the whole of the British fleet, 

And the run of his pay?—Three shil- 
lin’s a day, with biscuit and salt- 
ed meat; 

He was the man who could pitch his 
shell on a mark that was never 
still 


“TERRI-. 


Eight times true while a minute flew 
and Parliament whittled the bill; 

He was a man who could soothe a 
gun in the race of a swirling tide, 

Who could chime his shots with the 
charging knots of a ship with a 
dripping side, 

Who could get to his mark from a 
dancing deck that never a mo- 
ment stood, 

Content to hear, for a Bisley cheer, a 
midshipman’s muttered, “Good.” 


Never his eye will steady now thro’ 
the spray and the whistling rain, 

To loose the scream from the foam- - 
ing lips and splinter the mark in 
twain; 

Never again will he win his share in 
the prize: that my lords assign— 

Six-and-three in a single year, and 
once—it was one-and-nine! 

Never again—He has fired the last of 
the shells that the State allowed, 

He has turned from the roar of the 
six-inch bore to the hush of the 
hammock-shroud, 

And never a bell in England tolled, 
and who was it caught his breath 

When the Shot o’ the Fleet first 
dipped his feet in the flooding 
ford of Death? 


Gladder, I think, would the gunner’s 
soul have passed thro’ the clos- 
ing dark 

Had he known that ye cared with pa- 
triot joy when the Navy hit the ° 
mark. 

Gladder, I think, would the gunner’s 
soul have passed to the farther 
shore 

Had the Mother Land once gripped . 
his hand, and uttered the pride 
she bore; 
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Gold is the prize that all men seek, 
tho’ the mark be honor and 
fame ; 

Declare—Have ye spurred by a gift 
or a word the Terrible gunner’s 
aim? * 

Will ye care to know what the men 
can do when the hosts of hate 
embark? 4 

What of your sons at the old sea- 
guns?—Have ye cared if they 
hit the mark? 

Haroitp BEcBIE. 


To THE Epitor UNITED Service MaAc- 
AZINE: 


Lieutenant Fortescue in his inter- 
esting article on the friars of the 
Philippines, in the August issue, men- 
tions the credulity of the natives 
who purchased “little pieces of paper 
with mysterious signs and crosses, 
guaranteed to entitle the holder to 
a seat in the seventh heaven.” I 
send a fac simile of what I imagine 
he refers to. The Macabebes told 
me that these little circular papers 
so marked were blessed by the na- 
tive priest, and given to the insur- 
recto (an honorarum tendered not 
being refused), to guard him from 
the evils incident to his wartime 
occupation. 

I frequently found dead insurrec- 
toes with these little disks pressed 
up against the roof ofe the mouth. 
They were said to have great fuith 
in the charm, and explained the 
many failures in preserving safety in 
much the same way that the faith 
cure is explained elsewhere. 

I never saw two of these papers 
that were marked precisely alike, al- 
though often very similar and in- 
variably circular. Sometimes the in- 
scription was in fair Latin, and 
might be translated, but usually I 
could make little or nothing of it. 

The devout spirit of the Filipino 
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is evinced, as it is in other Spanish 
countries — Mexico, Central and 
South America—by involving the 
padre in every action. If a house 
is constructed the padre blesses it,. 
and a little bamboo cross is erected 
over the gateway or entrance. If 
rice is planted, the priest blesses it, 
and raises a little bamboo cross in 
the field—otherwise the crop will be 
a failure. When the harvest comes 
on the priest goes into the fields andi 
gives his blessing—otherwise the 
weather will not be propitious and 
the liarvest a failure. In the latter 
part of December, when the rice har- 
vest was about to begin, I have seem 
the fields dotted with groups of na- 
tives in holiday attire awaiting the 
advent of the priest for this event. 
The padre journeys from rice paddy 
to rice paddy performing the cere- 
mony, his concourse increasing as- 
the journey lengthens, to end with 
a fiesta at the house of the prosperous. 
one, where all partake, even the most. 
lowly, and the priest gathers a liberal! 
fee, 
MAXwELL S. SIMPSON, 


Late Surgeon Macabebe Scouts. 


A SOLDIER ON THE FRIARS. 


Tue last number of the United 
Service Review contains an interest- 
ing paper by Roland Fortescue of 
the Fourth Cavalry of our army. It 
is a temperate relation of “a few 
facts about the friars” in the Philip- 
pines. The paper. is written with 
soldierly conciseness and is mani- 
festly uncolored by any religious. 
prejudice in the mind of the author. 

Accordingly, we will summarize its. 
narration of facts, as to which there- 
is much dispute in this country at 
this time. That controversy is re- 
vived to some extent in speeches at 
the present convention at Chicago of 
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‘the Federation of Catholic Societies, 
‘but, unfortunately, it is the bitterer 
‘because there is no agreement be- 
tween the parties to it as to the facts 
“of the situation. Of course, until 
these are established authoritatively, 
-as they can be established without 
great difficulty, dispute as to the 


friars and their relations to the Fili- - 


pino people and to the question of 
the problem of their government is 
a mere waste of words, and of 
wrath. 

Mr. Fortescue’s evidence we give 
simply for what it is worth, as the 
story of a soldier evidently without 
‘religious prejudices, and because, as 
we have said, it is interesting. 

The friars, he begins by saying, 
are easily recognizable by the visitor 
‘to Manila as “the personages leisurely 
walking by twos up and down the 
Luneta, dressed in ample frocks of 
‘blue, black or white, according to 
the order to which they belong.” Up 
‘to the time of the American occupa- 
tion “they were,” to use the lan- 
guage of Mr. Fortescue, “the most 
important element in the affairs of the 
Philippines, civil, military and re- 
ligious.” First came the Augustin- 
“ians, when the islands were con- 
quered by Philip II. of Spain, in the 
-sixteenth century. They are still the 
strongest of the religious orders 
there, “with 203 towns in 16 prov- 
inces of a trifle more than two mil- 
‘lion inhabitants.” Next come the 
Recoletos, to whom Mr. Fortescue 
‘gives 194 towns in 20 provinces, with 
-one million and a quarter souls; the 
Franciscans, 153: towns in 14 prov- 
inces and one million, and the Do- 
“minicans, with 69 towns in 6 prov- 
“inces and 700,000 inhabitants. Be- 
sides these are the Jesuits, who con- 
trol 33 towns in six provinces, with 
291,000 people. 

The landed property of the friars 
‘he puts at “over 400,000 acres of the 
‘most fertile lands in the archipelago, 
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an enormous proportion of the cul- 
tivated area,” though insignificant 
relatively to the whole area of the 
islands. Most of this land is rented 
to natives at a rate which Mr. Fort- 
escue calls “very high,” and “the 
owners were very severe in the mat- 
ter of collecting rents,’ and some of 
them, at least, in evicting tenants for 
delinquency in paying. The church 
also received from the state about 
$725,000 a year, raised by taxes, the 
most important being the Sanctorum 
tax, “a poll tax amounting to about 
$500,000.” 

As a consequence, and also because 
of the mixed civil and _ religious 
powers exercised by the friars, they 
fell under popular reproach, and the 
Aguinaldo rebellion against Spain 
was due to this hatred. By preach- 
ing “Liberty and the confiscation of 
the friar lands for the people” he 
made himself “the idol of the popu- 
lace,” and “in a short time the friars 
were driven from all their outlying 
districts to take refuge in cities, for 
fear of bodily injury.” 

The titles of the friars to their 
lands Mr. Fortescue acknowledges to 
be good, and these titles give rights 
which must be respected; but he 
joins with all the soldiers who have 
served in the Philippines from whom 
we have heard any expression of 
opinion on the subject in holding 
that the only practical solution of 
the Philippine problem is for the 
government to buy the property of 
the friars, sell it to the present hold- 
ers, who now refuse to pay rent, and 
bring about the gradual withdrawal 
from the islands of the Augustinians, 
the Recoletos, the Franciscans and 
the Dominicans. The Jesuits he 
would have undisturbed, as being 
“invaluable in school and mission 
work.” 

Like all visitors to the islands, He 
finds the Filipinos to be devoted to 
the Catholic faith, and with “a very 
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vague idea of how the American 
stands with regard to’ religion,” of 
which he gives this incident as an 
illustration : 

“Tt was the custom of: the officers 
of the garrison of a certain town to 
sit at the windows of their quarters 
on Sunday mornings and watch the 
natives on their way to-church, al- 
ways an interesting sight, as every- 
body, from the presidente to the 
poorest trabajero, attended with their 
wives, dressed for the occasion. 

“One Sunday it was noticed that 
the vice-presidente, who had taken 
the oath of allegiance the day before, 
escorted his family as far as the 
church door and then returned home, 
When questioned next day by one of 
the officers as to the reason for his 
hot attending mass, he replied: ‘I am 
an American now, and the Americans 
do not have to go to church.’” 

Mr. Fortescue speaks also of “the 
intense jealousy between the various 
orders” as another “unfortunate 
fact” in the present religious situa- 
tion. The rivalry between them 
seems to him to be “much greater 
than that of different religions in the 
United States.” But as to that state- 
ment it is only fair to make the al- 
lowance of possible misunderstanding 
or misconception in a foreigner who, 
probably, does not speak the lan- 
guage of the natives, and to bear in 
mind, also, that an army of occupa- 
tion has not usually the best means 
of discovering the deep-lying senti- 
ments of the people among whom it 
is. The general facts he gives as to 
the friars agree, however, with the 
preponderance of the information re- 
ceived from the Philippines, private 
and official. No question of religion 
is involved, for obviously the Fili- 
pinos will remain Catholics, only a 
question of expediency for both the 
church and the government—N. Y. 
Sun. 
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A CORRECTION. 


U. S. M> S. “St. Louts,” 
Pier 14 (North River), 
New York City, 28th June, 1902. 


Mr L. R. HAmersty. 


Dear Sir :—I notice in “Officers ap- 
pointed for temporary service in the 
Navy during war with Spain” (the 
United Service, May number). the ab- 
sence of the names of two command- 
ers (Frederick Watkins and Freder- 
ick M. Passow), and my own. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rosert Liroyp PARKER, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon 
late U. S. N. 
Surgeon S. S. “St. Louis.” 


TAPS, 


The clocks were on the sttoke of 
twelve, 
The moon was bright and high; 
A footstep broke the frozen crust, 
A shadow passed me by. 
I saw a veteran lame and old, 
Whose tharch was almost done; 


The battered knapsack on his back 


Was empty, like his gun. 


The silver chimes began to ring, 
I heard a bugle blow; 

A dashing soldier, young and fair, 
Came riding o’er the snow. 

The frost Was on his cloak of blue 
And on his yellow plume, 

And on his sword he bore a rosé— 
A red, red rose—in bloom. 


He halted where the aged man 
Had fallen in the snows, 
And icy winds had made for him 
A bed of whité repose. 
He set the bugle to his lips, 
The notes of “taps” he blew, 
And then I knew that I béheld 
The old year and the new. 
—Minna Irving in the Maiila Critic. 
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FRANCIS /. HIGGINSON. 


Born in Massachusetts, July 19, 
' 1843. Appointed acting midshipman 
September 21, 1857; Naval Academy, 
1857-61; attached to steam frigate 
Colorado, as midshipman, 1861-62, 
West Gulf -Blockading Squadron; 
wounded at capture and destruction 
of rebel privateer Judith, at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., 1861; signal midshipman 
and aide to Captain Theodorus 


Bailey, on board the Cayuga, at the — 


bombardment and passage of Forts 


Jackson and St. Philip, Mississippi | 


River, by the fleet under Admiral 
Farragut; participated in the action 
of the Chalmette batteries, and the 
capture of New Orleahs, April, 1862. 
Commissioned as lieutenant, August 
I, 1862; executive officer steamer 
Vixen, South Atlantic Squadron, 
1862; steam sloop Powhatan, as 
watch. officer, 1862; executive officer 
steamer Housatonic; when she was 
blown up and sunk by. rebel torpedo- 
boat off Charleston, February 17, 
1865; commended by General Gil- 
more, U. S. A., for efficient service 
in command of picket launches oper- 
ating at night inside Morris Island, 
between Forts Gregg and Sumter; 
executive officer monitor Passaic, 
and engaged in bombardment Fort 
Sumter, 1865; commanded division 
of boats in naval attack on Fort 
Sumter under Captain Stevens, 
September 8, 1863; Naval Academy, 
1865; executive officer Marblehead, 
sent in pursuit of rebel steamer Talla- 
hassee, under Commander. Carpenter. 
Commissioned lieutenant-commander, 
July 25, 1866; attached to Hartford, 
flagship of Asiatic Squadron, as 
watch officer, 1865-8; executive offi- 
cer receiving ship New Hampshire, 
September,: 1868; attached to U. S. 
S. Franklin, flagship Mediterranean 
Squadron, as watch officer, Decem- 
ber, 1868; ordered to Richmond, as 





| navigator, December, 1869; ordered 


to Shenandoah, as executive officer, 
August, 1871, to July, 1873; attached 
to Naval Academy, September, 1873; 
executive officer U. S. S. Franklin, 
November, 1873, taking part in the 
squadron evolutions at Key West, 
during the Virginius execitement; 
ordered as executive officer of Dicta- 
tor, March, 1874; commanding naval 
rendezvous, Boston, July, 1874; exe- 
cutive officer receiving ship Ohio, 
Boston, January 1875; Torpedo 
School, Newport, R. 1. for instruc- 
tion, May, 1875; special duty Bureau 
of Ordnance, September, 1875; em- 
ployed at West Point foundry, Cold 
Spring, N. Y., inspecting rifle ord- 
nance. Commissioned commander, 
June 10, 1876; ordered to Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, to command the 
Despatch, December, 1877; ordered 
to command the Miantonomah, Oc- 
tober, 1882; ordered to command the 
U. S. S. Monocacy, Asiatic Station, 
August 23, 1883; employed in pro- 
tecting American ‘interests in Foo 
Chow during bombardment of the 
arsenal by French fleet under Admir- 
al Courbet; commandant at naval 
training station; Newport, R. I., OQc- 
tober 31, 1887. Commissioned as 
Captain, September 27, 1801; ordered 
to command U. S. S. Atlanta, De- 
cember 10, 1801; May 28, 1893, 
placed on waiting orders; ordered to 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, June 20, 
1894; commanded Monterey, Febru- 
ary, 1895; special duty New York 
Navy Yard, December, 1895; captain 
of the Navy Yard, New York, June, 
1896, to July, 1898; commanding U. 
S. S. Massachusetts, July, 1897, dur- 
ing Spanish-American War; chair- 
man Lighthouse Board, September 
26, 1808, to April; 1901. Promoted 
rear admiral, March 3, 1809; com- 
manding North Atlantic Station since 
May I, Igor. 





